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PREFACE 



OP TH« 



TRANSLATOR. 



MR. CHARLES BONNET, of Gentva, from 
whose works I have seUSled and translated this- 
volumej is not of the Clerical profession, but is a 
gentleman of independent fortune. He is held 
in the highest esteem in the literary world, as m 
metaphysician, philosopher, and explorer of na-- 
ture. His deep views, and the light he has 
thrown on various subjects, give htm an undoubted 
claim to the reputation he enjoys.^ 

• A complete and new edition of Mr. Bonnet's works wM 
published in 1779, at Neufchatel, in 10 vols. 4to. and 18 voI«» 
8vo.-7-The contents of the 8vo. edition are as follows : 

Treatise of Insectology - - - 1 y^l. 

Various Observations on Inse^ - - 1 
Memoirs of Natural History - - - 1 
Inquiries concerning the use of Leaves - 1 
Considerations on Organized Bodies > ' 3 

Contemplations of Nature - - - 3 
Writings on Natural History - - 2 

Letters on various Subjeds of Natural His- 
tory -.-.-. 1 
Analytical Essay on the Faculties of the Soul 3 
lUsa^ oa Psychology - - - * 1 



iv translator's preface. 

The present work represents Christianity in a 
philosophical point of^ifrtv^ mlUfh[<:annot but deeply 
impress every mind disposed to meditation. 

In this sceptical and paradoxical age, an osten-^ 
tatious display of antdition^^every alluring and 
fascinating grace of style — every specious argU' 
ment^ calculated to misguide the unwary — have 
been employed to undermine our holy religion. 
ft must therefore ie a source of infnite satisfac^ 
fionj to those who sincerely search after truthy to 
see the man of genius^ the vian of learning and 
ideep r^fleSiion^ stand forth to comb at and repel 
tho^e ungenerous att(icis on the happiness .of sO" 
ciety in general^ and of every individual impressed 
with the sublime doSlrine and comfortable truths 
contained in Divine revelation. 

w 

V 

/ 

A respeSlable Prelate of our church^ first traced 
jcut to me (by the most w£ighty arguments^ and 
in the most persuasive language) the road which 
leads to truth.y A serious and close perusal of the 
following Inquiries^ confirmed my beUef in Chris^ 

Philosophical Palingenesis • - 2 

Miscellaneous ..... 1 

IS 



"* The Bishop of Chester.—- A sermon of his, which I acci- 
dentally heard at Bath, and afterwards the penisal of his printed 
sLiscourses, produced the e&£l above mentioned. 



TRAKSHATO^^S PUrf AC*. t 

timiity ; and it will afford me the most hearufelt 
pleasure^ if others should derive the same advari' 
tagefrom them. 

A translation of this nature was no east^ task 
to me ; and, I fear j frequent Gallicisms^ and in-* 
accuracies of styles will occur. My chief endea*^ 
vours were to adhere striSlly to the texty^ except 
in those particular instances where I have apo^ 
iogized^ and assigned my reasons for deviating 
from it.. 

• The volume which I present to the pubUc, wai detached 
&om the Philos. Palingenesis, and printed separately, in 1770. — 
In the last edition of Mr. Bonnet's Works, the Xnqmria into 
CbrUtianity are contained in his Philos. Palingenesis, and form 
the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st parts ; to these I have added av 
part of the 17th, which Mr. B. has intitled Introduction to thti 
Inqtdrie*. The preface was in the first edition, 1770, and ha* 
keen suppressed in the last complete edition. 

« 
Bath. 1787* 
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J^T waa one great objeA of my attention, la 
these Inquiries, not to admit as essential, wbat^ 
ever might be reasonably objedled to in sound 
philosophy. I therefore set out from those fadlft 
alone which are the best attested, and from 
these I have only drawn the most diredl and 
immediate conclusions. I have not spoken of 
demonstration^ but of probability only. I have 
not supposed any one to be an unbeliever ; the 
words incredulouSj and incredulity^ are not even 
mentioned in my book. The objedlions of va» 
rious kinds, which I have discussed, have arisen 
from the nature of my subjefl, and I have 
raised these obje£lions against myself. I have 
carefully avoided controversy ; desirous that 
these Inquiries might be read and approved bjr 
all Christian societies. I have been also very 
cautious not to treat of do£lrines ^-^far be it haxtk 
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me to offend any particular se£t;-»but I have 
enlarged somewhat on the beauty and excellence 
of the Christian do£trines» 

I have not equally eidarged upon every proof ;, 
but I have pointed them out, and have princi-^^ 
pally applied myself to those which the Miracles, 
furnish* 

The readers to whom I chiefly address my-^ 
self, are those, whose doubts proceed from an> 
honest heart; who have endeavoured tb remove 
and settle those doubts, and to solve otye^lions, 
but have not supceeded in their endeavours. £ 
could not, neither ought I, to address myself ta 
those whose understandings are perverted by the 
depravity of their hearts,. 

Among the many arguments which I have- 
produced, there are some which I cannot claim. 
as my own ; a subjeft which, for these eighteen, 
centuries, has been treated by the greatest and. 
moft learned men„ did not admit of much no- 
velty. My chief aim has been to discover a. 
compendious, a more certain and more philoso- 
phical methed to compass the great design I had, 
in view. 

I have endeavoured to link my propositions s©* 
closely to each other, as to leave, no chasm be- 
tween them ; and herein, perhaps the nature of 



my plan has been of greater assistance to me 
than all my efforts : I easily foresaw that my 
ideas vwould naturally, and of themselves, be 
connedled with each other, and that the thread 
of my meditations would lead me on. 

I must be allowed this remark : — ^Most authors 
whom I have read (and they are not few,) seem 
to me to have fallen into two essential miftakes— 
They are continually speaking of demonstration^ 
and unceasingly apostrophizing those whom they 
call Deists and Unbelievers. It were better to 
promise less ; this method creates, and merits 
more confidence, it were better not to apos^ 
trophize unbelievers: the objedl is to enlighten^ 
and to persuade them> not to indispose them at 
first setting out. 

If imbelievers adopt an offensive and unbe- 
coming style toward Christians, it is no reason 
why these should employ the same offensive 
language. 

In almost every author whose works have en- 
gaged my studies and meditation, I have ob- 
served another mistake, which is, that they -are 
over».fond of dissertation; — ^they do not apply 
themselves sufficiently to close reasoning; they 
ju-e, in fbort, too diffuse. 
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By enlarging, they weaken their arguments^ 
and thus give objedlions a stronger hold. Some- 
times to the most solid arguments, they join 
trivial heterogeneous refledlions, which weaken 
the former. In the constru6lion of a stately 
marble temple eredled to Truth, base materials 
ought not to be employed. 

The earnest desire of' proving too much, has 
induced several very estimable apologists to ad- 
vance, with too much confidence, certain con- 
siderations inadmissible in sound Ipgic* 

I have taken th^ utmost pains to avoid these 
mistakes. I do not flatter myself so far, as to 
imagine that I have always succeeded : my abi- 
lities are not great,* but I have exerted them to 
their utmost extent ; I have concentrated on this 
sublime subjedt all the powers of my souL I 
have not numbered the arguments ; .Ihave weighed 
them in the scale of sound logic. My desire 
was to render this important inquiry as interest- 
ing as possible. I have adapted my style ta the 
various objedls which I had to describe ; or, to 
speak properly, the tints of these objedls have 
imperceptibly given a colouring to my style. 

The subjefl raised all the affedlions of my 
soul ; and I was desirous of e^SrCiting the same 
sensations in my readers. I aimed at an ex*^ 



treme precision, cautious, at the same time^ 
that it should not render my style obscure. { 
hare not affedled an erudition to which I am no 
ways entitled* It is easier to appear learned^ 
tham to be really so. I have pointed out tbe 
true sources of information, they are in general 
well known. 

True philosophers will be my judges ; if I 
obtain their approbation, I shall consider it as ap 
honourable reward of my labours. But, there 
exists a reward of a still higher value, to which 
I aspire, and this reward is independent of the 
judgment of man. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAP. I. 



ON THE ORDER AND LAWS OF NATURE, AND 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE FIRST CAUSE. 

THAT there exists, distinSl: from the 
universe, a supreme intelligent cause 
of that universe, is a truth, which no rea,- 
sonable and thinking man can controvert or 
deny. It is a truth obvious even to sense^ 
it is conformable to the most natural sent!-, 
ments of the human mind, it is estaSlished 

r 

by Ae universal consent of almost the vlioVc 

c 
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human race, it is consonant to the clearest 
principles and the most sublime discoveries 
of jiatural philosophy, and has been proved 
by a variety of the most convincing argu- 
ments, which have never yet been, and we 
may venture to assert never can be con- 
futed. 

I shall not therefore talfe up any of the 
reader's time, in attempting to prove the 
existence of a first cause; * I shall only 
observe, that this first cause, must be self- 
existent^ must exist by an absolute neces- 
sity in its own nature ; if it did not it would 
depend on another cause; and if this were 
not necessary^ it would depend on a third 
cause, &c. ; and I should fall into an absurd 
progression of causes, or rather of effefts, 
ad infinitum. The cause therefore of the 
imiverse exists of itself: its essence is to 

* The translator has omitted the two first chapters ojf the 
original, on the immateriality of the soul, and jh* 
.BEING OF A god; both which subje<5^s the author has treated 
with his usnal ingenuity and force of argument. But in tlus eoun- 
tTft where there are few, if any, materialists or athebts, it teem- 
ed unnecessary to enter upon the proof of truths so generally ac- 
knowledged. Besides which it was the translator's professed de- 
Bign to confine himself solely to those parts of the author's work 
which relate to Christianity, or were indispensably necessary t* 
iotivdace thesnbjeft. 
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exist; an(]| whatever is, derives its existence 
from it. 

I pretend not to penetrate into the nature 
of that cause^ or to decide what necessary 
existence is, in itself: How should I attain 
to such knowledge ? I who am bewildered,' 
confounded by an atom, and who cannot ar- 
rive at the intimate knowledge of any one 
being! But I am yonstrained to admit, that 
that cause ^ whatever be the mode of its be- 
ing, possesses whatever is requisite for the 
produ6lion of that sublime effeft, which I 
call the uninserse^ I therefore study this ef- 
fe6l, and attempt to arrive at some philoso- 
phical notions concerning the attributes of 
this -cause. I first observe, that this neces^ 
sary cause enjoys the greatest power that it 
is possible for me to conceive ; for can I coji- 
ceive any power greater than the power of 
creating? The universe exists; and yet it 
is in iti very nature contingent; it has not 
therefore existed for ever; what a power 
must that be, which called it from nothing 
-into being, and which has given an adtual 
existence to every thing that was possi- 
ble! 



9Q . Order and Laws of Nature^ 

When I tunx my attention to that assem- 
blage of things, which I distinguish by the 
general word nature, I perceive that this as- 
i^mblage is an admirable system of various 
^relations ; and the more I repeat my obseri^ 
vations, the more I see these relations, muU 
tiplied, diversified, and extended^ I am so6q 
convinced, that every thing is carried on in 
nature conformably to settled laws, which 
ure no other than the natural result of these 
relations, that link together all these beings^ 
imd direct them to one common end. 

' It is true, that I do not perceive any ne- 
cessary connexion between one ihonient and 
that which succeeds j between the aftion of 
one being and that of another being, between 
the present state of a being and its state in 
succeeding moments, Stc. But I am so con- 
6titutqd» that njohat I have always observcsd 
to happen, and what all those who came be- 
fore me have observed to happen, appears to 
me to be a moral certainty. Therefore, it 
will neyer enter into my imagination to form 
, the least doubt, that the sun will not rise io^ 
morrow^ that the buds of trees v/ill not bloS- 
som in spring, or that fire vail not rec^uijc 
wood to ashes, Scc» 
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I confess that my opinion is here purely 
analogical : * since it is very evident^ that 
the contrary of that, which I think will hap* 
pen, is still possible; but this simple possi* 
bility cannot in the least counterbalance in 
my mind that multitude of constant expert'' 
tnces^ on which my analogical belief is es- 
tablished. 

It seems to me, that I should do violence 
to common sense, if I refused to take ana- 
logy for my guide in things of this nature* 
I should lead a life of misery, I should not 
even be able to provide for my own preser- 
vation. For, if the knowledge I have of the 
aliments which have alwavs nourished. me« 
were not sufficient to establish the certain- 
ty I have, that these aliments will not sud- 
denly, and without cause, be changed itito 
poison, how should I ventbre to eat of them 
again? , ^ 

• 

* WbCTi I have examined separfttely a certain mimlicr of 
thingB, and have constantly found in all ofthem, the same essen* 
tial properties, I think I am authorized to draw this inference ; 
that the ihixigB which appear to me precisely timikir to them (biift 
which I have not examined with the same attention) are also .en- 
dowed with the same properties. ^This manner of judging; U stjM 
^logidans analogy. 
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Reason there£(>re coinpels me to adiAit, 
th&t ther^ exists in nature a certain ccm» 
Mant (irder, on which I raay establish opir 
nions^ which, though not demonstrations^ 
carry a sufficient probability , to satisfy mjr 
3fi^wits/ ... 1 

» ... 

My senses manifest thfs order to me; th^ 

I" 

faculty I possess of refleftion, discovers to 
me jjts most essential consequences. 

In my apprehension, therefore, the Order 
of nature is the general result of the * re- 
lations which I perceive between beings. 

I view these relations as invariable, be- 
cause I have never seen them, neither has 
any one ever seen them to vary naturally. 

The intelligence of the first cause may be 
reasonably deduced from the contemplatioff 
of these relations > because the greater num^^ 
ber and variety of parts there are in a vsholcy 
all concurring to a common end, the greater 
is the probability that this v)bQle is not the 



* By t1lea« relktions t understand, in general, those proper* 
licf , those detemiinationsy by the tneans of which difleient heings 
«re dire^edto the same end, of concur to £rodupeajcertame£«^ • 
jijud.£ssajr, 8e^40': 4 
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. work of a blind cause; because, as f hftvcl 
satisfied' mysdf that matter is contingent^ 
and that motion is not essential to matter, I 
ean place, neither in mattei^ nor^in motion; 
the efficient reason of that which is; l^cause 
assigning the efficient reason of a thing, is 
not simply giving a cause to that thing, it 
is assigning a principle by which one may 
clearly conceive why tiiat thing is, and for 
what reason it is as it is, and not otherwise.. 
Now-, it is only in an intelligent self-existing 
cause, that I find sufficient reason fortht 
mode of being of the universe; and it is- only- 
in the powe.r of the first necessary cause that 

1 find the efficient reason of the Existence,, 

. I- 

or of the actuality of the universe. 

If the laws of nature result essentially 
from the relations which exist between va- 
rious beings * ; if these relations, consi- 
dered in themselves, do not exist necessa- 
rily; it appears to me that I may hence con- 
clude, that nature has a legislator. Light 
has not bestowed on itself the properties of 
light, and its laws of refraction and reflec*^ 

* . The laws of nature are in geiieral the result, or the const* 
^lencet of litt relations which exist between be\n^ K\:^.^a%v| ^p 
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tion are the result of the relations it bears 
to different bodies, either fluid ^ or solid» 

I should not therefore express myself with 
accuracy^ if I said that the laws of nature 
have adapted the means to the end.f Be-i 
cause, the laws of nature are only simple 
effects; and, according to my ideas, effects 
suppose a cause ; or, to speak in other words^ 
the actual existence of a thing supposes the 
jrelative existence of another thing, which 
I consider as the reason of the existence of 
the first. 

« 

Jf nature has received laws, he who has 
imposed those law$ on nature has, without 
doubt, the power of suspending, modifying, 
ox direfting those laws as he pleases. 

But if the legislator of nature be as wise 
as he is ;[X)werful, he will neither suspend 



. * Light propagates itself in a. atnught Kne. Its refra^on- i* 

lAiat property, by means of which its rays are bent in passing from 

•ne mediQm into another medium of a cUfTerent nature ^ viz. from 

air into va*^er» or ftom water into air. The reflexion of light i» 

^at property by which it reverberates, or appears to reverberatTn 

from bodies. Elxperience discoverit these . properties, and their 

laws. Geometry calculates them. 

'-.'■' ■- ■ ..-■.',..■.' 

/ Encjrclope^ai. of Paris, on the word, Lec^stt of Hairciu 
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Hpr modify those laws, unless they be in 
themselves insufficient to fulfil the vieiys of 
his wisdom; for wisdom consists as much 
i|QL.npt multiplying, the medns without neces- 
^ity» as in the choice of the best means to 
ax;nve at the best end. 

Now I cannot doubt the wisdom of the 
Te^slator of nature, because I cannot doubt 
flie intelligence of that legislator. I observe! 
Qfttt the more man becomes enlightened, the 

more traces he- discovers in the universe of 

• ■ * » . * 

a creative intelligence. I remark even, w^ith 
astonishment, that this intelligence- is not 
tlisplayed with less splendor in the struflure 
pf a mite, or a worm, than in thiat of man, 
ttiti the'dis{>6sition Of the motions of'celes- 
tial bodies. 



1 . 



I therefore conceive, that the intelligence 
which has been able to form the immense 
'plan of the universe, is at least the mosf per* 
feft of intelligences. 



f.- 



'\ 'But this intelligence is inherent in a ne- 

^.ne^sarlly existent being; a necessarily ex^ 

is tent being is not only that being which 

cannot but be, it is also that being whiQh 

cannot be in any other manner, ^xxt ^\>^* 
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ing whose perfedlions were susceptible of 
improvement, would not be a necessarily 
existent beings since it might then be other- 
wise than it is. From this argument, then^ 
I infer that the perfe6lions of the necessa- 
rily existent beings aire not susceptible of 
improvement, and that they are absolutely 
that which they are. I say absolutely^ be- 
cause I cannot conceive degrees in these 
perfedlions of a necessarily existent being. 

I clearly see, that a limited being may be 
determined in many different ways, because 
I clearly conceive the possibility of change 
in its limits. 

If the necessarily existent being possess 
an intelligence without limits, it will also 
enjoy an unlimited wisdom; for, wisdom is 
properly here the intelligence itself, inas- 
much as it proposes an end, and the means' 
relative to that end. 

Wisdom, therefore, appears in all the 
works of the creative intelligence; it ha^ 
proposed to itself the best possible end in 
the creation of every being, and it has pre- 
determined the.best means to arrive at that 
end. 
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CHAP. 11. 



THE LOVE OF HAPPINESS THE BASIS OF THE NA- 
TURAL LAWS OF MAN.— CONSEQUENCE IN FA, 
VOUR OF THE PERFECTION OF THE MORAL 

SYSTEM. ^THE LAWS OF NATURE THE LAN- 

GUAGE OF THE LEGISLATOR. 

I AM a sensitive and intelligent being; the 
desire of existing agreeably is inherent 
in the nature of every sensitive and intellii 
gent being, and it is that strong desire which 
constitutes self-love. Self-love, therefore, 
does not differ from the love of happiness. 

I cannot but perceive that the love of 
happiness is the universal principle of my 
a6iions. 

Happiness, therefore, is the great end of 
my being. I did not make myself; I did 
not give to myself that universal principle. 
of aflion. The author of my existence, 
who has placed within me that powerful 
principle, has then created me for happi- 
ness. 
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By happiness, I understand, in general, 
whatever can contribute to the preservation 
or perfe6lion of my nature. 

Because perceptib4e4>bje£ls make a strong 
impression on me, and my intelligence is 
v^ry limited, it happens frequently that I 
mistake happiness, and that I prefer an ap« 
parent to a real happiness. 

4 

These mistakes are discovered to me by 
my daUy experience, and by my refieftions, 
the result of this experience, I perceive, 
then,v^hat to attain the end of rny being, I 
am under a stri^ obligation to observe* the 
laws of my being, 

, I therefore consider these laws as the na- 
tural means which the author of my being 
has chosen to condu6l me to happiness.* 
As they are the necessary result of my rela- 
tions to different beings, and I have not the 
faculty of changing these relations, I mani- 
festly see, that I cannot infringe either mpre 
or less the laws of my particular nature, 
without departing more or less from piij 
true end, 

» Vide part xv. ch. iv.— Vide also part viii. di. iii^ 
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. Experience proves to me, that atf my fa- 
culties ^re Qonfined within oertain naturalli- 
mits, and that there is a point where pleasure 
ends, and pain begins. Thus by experience 
lam taught, that I must regulate the exercise 
of all my faculties according to their natural 
capacity. 

I am therefore under a philosophical obli- 
gation to acknowledge, that there is a natu- 
ral san6tion of the laws of my being, since I 
experience pain whenever I transgress these 
laws. 

Because I love myself, and I cannot but 
desire to be happy, I cannot but desire also 
the continuation of my existence. I per- 
ceive these same desires in all my fellow- 
creatures ; and if some seem to wish for the 
cessation of their being, it is rather a change 
in their being, than the annihilation of it^ 
which they desire. 

My reason represents it to me as very pro- 
bable, that death will not be the final periocf 
of my being : it discovers to me, althou^ 
imperfefMy, physical pre-ordained meamJ 
which may prolong personality beyond ^il^ 
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grkve : it assures me that I atii a being ca- 
pable of endless advancements towards pcr- 
feftion. By the continual progress which in 
my present state I am able to make towards 
virtue and truth, it teaches ihe to judge of 
those improvements which I may make in 
another state^ wherein all my faculties will 
be perfefted. Finally, from those philoso- 
phical notions which reason forms of the di- 
vine attributes and natural laws, it deduces 
new considerations, which add greatly to 
these different probabilities. 

But reason discovers to me, at the same 
time^ that it is not within the compass of 
my present faculties to allow me more than 
simple probabilities as to existence after 
death.* Nevertheless, my reason itself makes 
me perceive most forcibly how much it 
would contribute to my happiness, to have 
inore than simple probabilities respefling 
iny future state, at least such an aggregate 
of -probabilities, as would be equivalent to 
what 1 call moral certainty. My reason 
furnishes me with the best proofs of the su- 
preme intelligence of the author of my ex- 
istence. It deduces very fairly fixm that 

» Vide'pirt rvL clj, a. 
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intelligence the supreme wisdom of that 
great Being.* His goodness will be tiiat 
same wisdom employed in procuring the 
greatest happiness of every sentient and 
every intelligent being. This adorable wis- 
dom having introduced into its place the 
system of human nature, must undoubtedly 
have willed every thing that could contri- 
bute to the greatest perfeftion of that sys- 
tem • Now nothing could more assuredly 
be fitter to produce the greatest perfeftion 
of this system, than to give to those beings 
<^ which it is composed a moral certainty of 
tlieir future state, and to lead them to con- 
sider the happiness they will enjoy in that 
state, as a consequence of the moral perfec- 
-tion wluch they have endeavoured to attain 
in their present state . 

And simte the a€lual state of humanity 
did not admit that the sole strength oix^vt' 
8cm should be sufficient to c<Hivince man of 
a future state, it was undoubtedly consist- 
ent with the character of infinite wisdom^ 
to give him by some other means an assu- 
rance so necessary to the perfection of the 
moral system. 
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But, because the plan of w i s d o m t-equi- 
red, that intelligent but very limite|d beings, 
such as men, should inhabit the earth, it 
could not alter the faculties of these beings; 
so as to give them a sufficient certainty of 
their future state • 

^ ' It was therefore necessary for wisdom to 
employ in this design a means of such a na- 
ture that, though not included within the 
a6lual sphere of the human faculties, it 
should at the same time be so well adapted 
to the nature, and to the most rational ex- 
jercise of those faculties, that man might, 
by this hew means, acquire the degree of 
certainty which he wanted, and so anxious- 
ly sought after. 

* It was thf n from the hand of the supreme 
Being alone that man could receive this so 
desirable, certainty. But what particular me- 
thod could the supreme wisdom take to 
. convince man of the great design projefted 
. for him ? By what particular sign could 
man be assured that divine wisdom itself 
had spoken? 
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I have admitted that nature haa a le|^da« 
loir, anjtf to admit this, is admitting at the 
same (ime that thii» legislator cap suspend 
or modify, at his will, the laws which he 
has given to iiature; 

These laWs are tfeereTore in some sort th<r 
Hn^uagie of the author of natui^» . ^ ^dM 
physical expression of his wHl. - 

I therefore easily conceive, that the au- 
thor of nature may have employed this lan- 
guage to make known to men with certainty 
that which it was of the utmost consequence 
for them %o know, and to know well; and 
that which reason alone was not able to dis* 
cover to them. 

Thus, because I evidently see that the 
legislator of nature can alone modify its 
laws, I think myself authorized in reason to 
admit, that he has spoken, whenever I caa 
be reasonably convinced that certain strik* 
ing modifications of these laws have taken 
place, and can clearly discover the design 
of these modifications. 
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• I shall consider, therefore, these modifi- 
cations' as particular signs of the ivilloithe 
author of nature 'wiliirei^£l to man. 

I shall give a name to the^e species of mO'» 
dification, were it only to point out the al. 
terations they have pffefled contrary to Ac 
ordinary course of nature, and shaU call 
them miracles* 
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CHAP. L 



TESTIMONY : — —THE NATURE AND FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF TESTIMONY. AMORAL ORDER. 

ON this sybjeft a question of some im* 
portance presents itself for our exami-i^ 
nation — How am I to be convinced that 
the great legislator of nature has spoken ? 
Is it not reasonable, it may be said, previ- 
ously to enquire wherefore the legislator 
has not spoken to ui.t The answer is plain^ 
— Every individual might claim an equal 
right to that favour j aud to satisfy the de- 
sires of every (Mie, extraordinary evidences 
must have been varied and multijdied in a 
relative proportion to these desires. But, 
by this excessive multiplication, extraordU 
nary evidences would have lost tive. x^W^ 
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of miracles ;, aiid that which, in the order 
of divine wisdom, ought to have been ex- 
traordinary, wovdd s^pear BO more than the 
common course of nature. 

I must alsidackiibwledge^atl amsocon-- 
Qtituted, that my sen^s and refle6lion are to 
be my guides. — ^Ah inward revelation,, 
which ccmstantly efefVed In me the strong- 
est persuasion of a future state, would not 
be consistent with my nature, and the ge- 
neral state of my earthly existence. 

I could not exist in all times and all 
places; I could notpossibly see, touch, hear,, 
aad examine every thing vrith my owA 
seaacs. 

It conceri^is me hoircvet* to know the 
troth, oi; atlesist the.probsd>ilitiesofthing59- 
which happened long before my existence ^ 
or in very distwt places. 



The intention therefore of the author- 
my existence, with respedl to these things:;, 
is,, that I should rely on the evidence of 
those who have been witnes^s, and haves 
transmitted either oral or written testimo^: 
njc^» .- ' ...... ■ . ' 
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In this respeSl, my condufl rests on a 
consideration, M'hich to me appears very 
rational ; namely, that I must suppose 
others to enjoy the same essential faculties 
which J perceive in myself; this supposi- 
tion is, I confess, merely analogical. But 
I can easily be convinced, that analogy in 
this case is of equal force as in every other 
case resting on common and constant expe- 
rience.- Is it necessary to search so deeply 

,into the nature of my fellow -creatures, to 
be certain that they have the same senses 

.and the same faculties which I myself en- 
joy? 

« 

Froni these arguments, therefore, I draw 

this plain inference, that thosethings, which 

. I should have seen, heard, examined, and 

touched, had I existed in certain times and 

ia certain places, may have been seen, 

heard, examined, and touched by tliose 

. who did exist in those times and in those 
places.' 

• * ' 

If moreover it be admitted that these 
things were capable of interesting very 
strongly the minds of the speftators, it must 
also be admitted, that they have beexv %Xt\^- 
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ly investigated ; for it must be allowed that 

the condufl: of theise persons, on certain 

.important occasions, was determined by 

the same motives by which I should myself 

have been determined : it seems to me that 

I should aft contrary to the most positive 

nijes of analogy*, if I judged otherwise* 
I speak only of those things which require 

eyes, ears, and a sound judgment. 

But as testimoi^ is founded on analogy, 
it can only admit of a moral certainty* 
There can be no necessary chain between 
'the manner in which I should have been af- 
fefted or shobld have a€led, in such and 
such circumstances, and that manner in 
which the beings, which I' believe similar 
to myself, have been afieCked or have afi^ed 
in the same circumstahces ;— the circum- 
stances themselves can never be perleftly 
the same ; the subjefts are too complicated ; 
besides, the judgment which I form on the 
relation of the resemblance which these be- 
ings bear to myself is still analogical. But, 
if I believed those things only of which I 
have been a witness, my incredulity would 
necessarily expose me to a most painful 

♦ Vi4^ Pait i Ck»p. lii. Note Ist. 
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state of existence, and I should be utterly 
unacquainted with a multitude of things im-* 
mediately connected with my present hap« 
pines^ ; besides, experience and reflection 
furnish me with rules whereby I form a 
sound judgment concerning the validity of 
testimony : I am taught by both, that in 
numberless cases I may adhere to testimo- 
ny, without incurring the risk of being de- 
ceived. 

The same reasons therefore which have 
induced me to admit a certain order in the 
physical world *, induce me to admit a 
certain order in the moral world. This 
.moral order essentially results from the na- 
^ ture of the human faculties, and the rela- 
tions they bear to the things that determine 
the exercise of these faculties. 

The opinions I form concerning moral 
order cannot admit a perfeft certainty, be- 
cause, in every particular determination of 
the will, the contrary is always possible, 
since the activity of the will may be ex- 
tended to an indefinite number of cases. 

r 

• Tide Vut I Chap. ill. 
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But I ciannot suppose that a man of sound 
judgment will a6l in any particular case as 
a madman would, although there is a possi-^ 
bility that he may. It is therefore only pro- 
bable that he will not ; and that probabi- 
lity I must allow to be sufficient for me to 
establish a sound and solid judgment, 
adapted to the purposes of my present con- 
dition. 

As to those things, therefore, which I 
could neither feel, see, hear, nor examine 
myself, because the distance of times and 
places was an obstacle ; the probability of 
these things, I say, will increase, in pro- 
portion to the number of witnesses, of wit- 
nesses deserving belief, and in proportion 
also to the circumstantiality and harmony 
of their evidence, although not precisely 
similar to each other. 
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CHAP. IL 



OF THE CREDIBILITY OF TESTIMONY :— ITS ES- 
SENTIAL CONDITIONS .—APPLICATION TO THE 
EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPEL, 

IF I consider certainty as a whole, and 
make an ideal division of It into parts or 
degrees, these parts or degrees will be parts 
or degrees of certainty. 

These ideal divisions of certainty I call 
trobabilities ; the relation therefore which 
the parts bear to the whole will give me the 
degrees of certainty. 

I do not say that the probability of a thing 
increiases in proportion to the number of 
witnesses who Rttest it ; but I say that the 
probability of a tKjng increases by the num. 
ber of witnesses, according to a certain pro. 
portion, which the mathematician att^m^ 
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to reduce to calculation. To form a proper 
judgment of the witnesses, two general 
and essential conditions are required— their 
capacity, and integrity. The first of these 
conditions wJH depend on their bodily and 
intelleSlual faculties. — The degree of pro- 
bity and disinterestedness will detenmne 
3the other. 

• This must on the whole be finally deter, 
xnined by experience (which is the reitera- 
tion of fa£ls, and of particular fafts, by 
which we become acquainted with the mo. 
ral charafter). 

To apply therefore the same fundatnental 
princi^es to oral arid written tradition^ the 
la§t of which is of greater force and credibi- 
Hity tbto the former^ this credibility will 
increase by the concurrence of different co- 
pies of the same evidence ; these copies I 
consider as so many links of the same 
chain i and a, succession of copies I shall 
viewinthe light of so many collateral chains, 
which Will encrease in such a mann^j^ vthe 
probal^ility of the written tradition, that it 
will indefinitely approach to a certainty, and 
.will &r surpass that which the testimony of 
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many ocular witnesses might give. GtMl 
IS the author of moral as well as of natural 
order. I have found two kinds of dispen«> 
nation in natural order * : the first, that 
which determines the ordinarycoxxtsc of na* 
ture 5 the second, that which determines 
those e^ctraardinary events, which I call 
miracles:. 

The fir^t has in view the happness of aU 
vKnsitivc beings, in our globe. 

* 

The second has in view the happiness of 
man alone, because man is the only being 
<m earth who can judge of that dispensation, 
consider its ead, ^PP^y it to himself, and di-^ 
te&i his actions relatively to that end. That 
•fxarticular dispensation must therefore be 
adapted to the fot^ulties of man, and to the 
various methods by which he may exercise 
them here below, and form a judgment of 
'things. 

It is to man that the author of nature 
chose to speak : He conformed his language 
theirefcffe to the nature of that being whom 

, ^ ♦Yidk Pvt V Chiip. V. aftd ▼!:. 
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his goodness chose to instru6t ; his plan of 
ivisdom did not admit thathe should change 
the nature of that being, and give to him 
on earth the faculties of an angel. But in- 
;^aite wisdom, without making an angel of 
man, bad pre-ordained means, by which 
he might arrive at a reasonable certainty 
of that which was of the highest importance 
for him to know. Man is endowed with 
various iiitelle^ual faculties ; the sum of 
these faculties constitutes what we call rea- 
son. 

If it were the %vill of God not to force 
.man into belief — if he chose only to speak 
to his reason, this was a£ting with man 
as with an intelligent being. He must 
therefore have spoken to him a language 
adapted to his reason ; and it must be his 
will that he should apply his reason to the 
explanation of that language, as to the sub- 
limest inquiry which could occupy .his in- 
telleftual faculties. 

The nature of that language being such 
as could Tiot be addressed to every indiyi- 
dual ^, it was necessary for the supreme 
legislator to adapt it to those natural means 

*Vidc the be^^innin^ of Cliap. l of this Part, 
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hy wfiicK human reascm arrives at the coil* 
Ti6lion or moral certainty of past events^ 
and becomes also convinced of the order and 
species of those events* These natmal 
'means are what is expressed by the word 
testimony : But testimony -siways supposes 
yacts ; the language of the supreme legisla* 
tor has then been a langisage affacts^ and 
of. particular hSt^^ But testimony is con- 
fined to rules, which are established by rea 
son, and by which reason judges ; the Ian-* 
guage of the legislator has then been subor«: 
dinatc to these rules* 

The foundation of the belief of man con- 
ceming his future destiny has thercforebeen 
reduced thus foy the author of man to proo& 
nf/actSj ta palpable proofs, and sucKas are 
within reachof the most confined aod limit- 
ed capacity.. 

Because testimony supposes &£!ts, k im- 
plies acinses which perceive those fad;s, uid 
transmit themt<^ the soul without alteration*. 
The senses themselves ar« necessarily con* 
aeSbed with inteUe^^ which judges of £i6]ta|^ 
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'for tbe'senscs (being wholly material) cari- 
not judge. 

I C2M palpable fa£ls, those of which plain 
common sense is able to judge, or concenir 
ing which we have a thorough conyi^ion 
that there is no mistake. 

r 

Good sense, or common sense, %vill be 
that degree of understanding requisite to 
judge of such fa6ls ; but as the most pal- 
pable fafts may be either altered or disgui- 
sed by imposture, or by interested motives; 
an avowed, probity and disinterestedness 
must be required in the testimony of those 
whogive an account of those fa£ls» 

And since the number of v^itnesses^ or re- 
lators increases the probability of any fa£l 
whatever; testimony requires therefore 
such a number of wit;nesses as reason judg- 
es sufficient* 

Finally, the more circumstantial the feft^ 
the better it is known ; and when the wit- 
riesses agree in the Essential ck-cumstahces' 
of the fa6l, but vary in the manner and in." 
the terms only, a secret concert between ' 
tAem seems less probable. Testimony re- 
quires c/rcumstantial evidences couN^x^gitu^ 
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towards each other, but varied however as 
. to the form and expressions* : 

Further, if certain faCls were attested by 
various ocular witnesses, which combated 
their most ancient, deeply-rtoted, and be* 
.loved prejudices — the more I was convin* 
ced they had imbibed these prejudices^ the 
. greaterwould be my confidence in their evi- 
dence ; because men are naturally apt to be- 
lieve that which coincides with or favours 
their prejudicesj and, on the contrary, be- 
lieve with difficulty that which contradi6ls 
those prejudices. 

If after all, these witnesses, to the*9iost 
essential conditions required in evidence, 
united those transcendent qualities not usu- 
ally met with in ordinary witnesses j if the 
most eminent virtues, an universal and ac- 
tive benevolence, were joined to sound 
sense and irreproachable manners ; if these 
qualities were never disputed, even by their 
adversaries ; if nature were as subservient 
to their command as to that of their master; 
if, finally, they persevered in their testimo- 
ny with the most heroic constancy, and 
sealed it with their blood ; their emdsnxc 
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would then appear to me to have all the 
force of which human testimony is suscep-- 
tible* 

If therefore the witnesses chosen by the 
Divine messenger united in themselves^ 
. so many ordinary and extraordinary quail* 
ficationSy I think it would be a£ling dia-- 
metrically opposite to reason, if I rej|e^kd 
-their nidifue. 
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OiBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONY, DRAWN FROM THE 
CONTRADICTION OF MIRACLES TO THE COURSE 
OF NATURE, OR FROM THE OPPOSITION BE- 
TWEEN EXPERIENCE AND THE TESTIMONY 
GIVEN TO MlRACUI<OUS FACTS ^AKSWER5.' 

HOWEVER positive and perfe6l any 
human evidence may appear, is it 
sufficient to establish the certainty, or even 
the probability, of fa6ls contrary to the or- 
dinary course of nature ? 

« 

Now it is obvious, in the first place, that 
what I denominate a miraculous fa£l, is ne- 
vertheless* an object of sense ; and in the 
order of divine wisdom, itmust be extreme- 
ly clear and perceptible : such a facl, there- 
fore, being submitted to the inquisition of 
my senses, may consequently be the sub- 
ject of testimony. 
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The senses are surely competent to ascer- 
tain that a man is alive, or falls sick ; that 
his disease increases, that he dies, that he 
is dead, and that his body emits a cada- 
verous stench : the senses are also suffi- 
cient to convince us, that the same man 
who was dead, is risen^ that he walks, ^eats^ 
drinks, Sec. 

.... - • • -^ 

. These percieptible, palpable fa&s, may 

therefore be as well the obje^ of testimony, 
M any ^Hher physical or hiatoric&l &&• If 
die witnesses, therefore, of whom I speak „ 
confine their testimony to these &uStSj I can^ 
»ot rejeft their evidence, unless I rejeft the 
Yutes of testimony which I have laid down,, 
and whieh are prescribed by the sgundest 
logic. But if these witnesses did not con- 
fine their testimony simply to these fafts ; 
if they pretended to attest the secret cause 
which wrought this miracle ; if they assur- 
ed me, that it depended on a physical prcK 
determination, their testimony on tljis point 
of cosmology would seem to me to lo$& 
much of its weight* 

The reason of my scepticism witfi respeft 
to this circumstance would be, becaus^ 
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dus predetermination, which the witness- 
es allege, not being submitted to the sen- 
ses, could not be a dire6t obje^ of their 
testimony, as I think I have proved Chap. 
iii. Part xvi. of the Philos. Palingenesis. 

* 4 

Theqe witnesses might however attesi, 
that it was revealed to them by the divine 
legislator himself : but miracles would still 
fbe necessary to prove that they actually had 
.that revelation, that is, fa^ts out of the or* 
dinary course of nature, and which ought 
to be submitted to the senses *. 

TTiere are therefore in a miracle two 
things, essentially different, andtobecare- 
fuUy distinguished: — The /act find the 
manner of the faSt. 

The first has a dire6l relation to the fa- 
culties of man i the second has relation on- 
^Ij to the iaculties of those intelligences who 
cure acquainted with the secret a;cQnomy of 
the world t» 

» Vide Chap. Vi. Part i. 
^Vidf$ Pbttoft* Fitki^ Pairt« ^^ «ii. 
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•; If, however, the witnesses attributed the 
extraordinary fafts they attest to an a£l of 
•GODj that private opinion of the witness- 
/Bs would not discredit their testimony in 
my mind ; because it would be most natu- 
ral for them to attribute to immediate di- 
'Vine intervention, fa£ls, the near and effi- 
cient cause of which is not revealed to them. 
Undoubtedly, however, the first condition 
of testimony is, that the fa6ls attested be 
not physically impossible, that is, not con- 
trary to the laws of nature. ' 






Experience discloses these laws, and by 
reasoning we deduce those theoretic and 
pra6lical consequences, the systematical 
coUeftidn of which constitutes human sci- 
ence. 

Now, the most constant experience of all 
times and all places militates against the 
physical possibility of the resurre6tion of a 
dead man. 

Witnesses, however, whom I suppose 
highly worthy of credit, attest that a dead 
man did actually rise; they are unanimous 
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m their account, and that account is clear 
and circumstantial. 

Thus am I situated between two testi- 
monies dircflly opposite to each other ; and 
if I considered them of equal weight, ^I 
should remain doubtful, and suspend my 
judgment. 

Were the truth of atheism clearly de- 
monstrated, I apprehend I should not sus- 
pend my judgment ; nature would then 
have no legislator. She would be her own 
legislator, and her best interpreter would be 
the constant experience of all times and all 
places. But if it be proved that nature has 
a legislator, the proof admits, that the legis- 
lator can modify its laws.* 

If these modifications be palpable fafts, 
they may become the dire6l object of testi- 
mony. 

If this testimony unite in the highest de- 
gree all those conditions which reason re- 
quires to confirm any testimony whatever ; 
if, further, it unite even those which reason 

• Vide Qh. hi. iv. and vi. of the first Part. 

F 
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does not require in ordinary testimonies ; 
it will appear, I think, morally certain, that 
the legislator has spoken. 

This moral certainty will increase, if I 
can discover what were the views of the 
legislator, in thus modifying the laws of 
uature*. 



♦ Vide Ch.vU Parti; 
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CHAP. IV. 



CONTINUATION OF OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONI- 
AL PROOF, WHEN APPLIED TO MIRACULOUS 
FACTS .—ANSWERS.— GENERAL CONSIDERATE 
ONSON PHYSICAL AND MORAL ORDER. 



MY scepticism must not stop here.' 
The fadls, which I name miraculous 
are a violation of physical order : impos- 
ture is a violation of moral order, e^ecially 
in witnesses who unite in the highest de- 
gree all the qualities essential to testimony. 

Would it then be less probable, that such 
witnesses shouldattest false fadls, than that 
a dead man should have risen ? 

On this subje6l I find it necessary to ad^ 
vert to what I have set forth concerning 
physical order, in Ch. v. and vi.* of the 

* In those chapters the author has stated his hypothesis re* 
speding ]iiirade8> aixl supported it by many arguments both in- 
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first Part : if I have proved that miracles 
might be the result of a physical predeter- 
mination, they will not be a violation of 
physical order ; but they will be particular 
dispensations of that order, included in that 
great chain which binds the past to the pre- 
sent, the present to the future, and the fu- 
tore to eternity. 

Physical order, then, is not precisely the 
same as moral order : the first relates to all 
possible modifications of bodies, the latter, 
to those of the soul. 

' The snim of the particular modifications 

of the soul is, what I call moral charafter, 

« ■ ■ 

• The nature, the multiplicity, the variety 
of afls, which bring me to the knowledge 
of a moral charafter*, establish the opinion 
I form of that charafter, 

gcniousapd new, for which I refer the reader to the original. 
But, as this opinion may appear to some i;eader8 too refined and 
abstruse ; and as Mr. Bonnet himself acknowledges, p* 21^} 
(hat he does not ihean to controvert the received opinion con- 
cerning miracles, and that this HviH answer every nsefbl purpost 
as well as his own (p. 249), I have taken the • liberty to oipli 
those chapters^ 

* ViJeCh.;;. of this Part. 
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The number^ thereifore^ and the v ariety 
of thos^ a£ls, Qf which I am informed, wiU 
Qpn^m my judgment as ta this certainty »^ 

If those afts bore the stan^p of a most rer 
fined virtue ; if they were direfted towarda 
one view ; if that view were the supreme 
happiness of man;, that moral charadleip 
would appear eminently and illustriously^ 
virtuous^ 

It appears therefore less probable ta me^ 
that a witness eminently virtuous should at- 
test as true ^n extraordinary fa£l, which h^ 
xnust know to he false, than that a body- 
should undergo a modification contrary t^ 
the ordinary course of nature.. Because I 
clearly discover a ^rsl cause and a view ia 
this modificatiop ; bepause I discover no 
Gontradiftion between this modification and 
that which I term the essence of a body; be- 
cause, sofar fram discovering any sufficient 
reason why sucl^ a witness should deceive 
me, I, on the contrary,, perceive many pow^- 
erful motives, which might engage him toi 
conceal the fact, did not the love of trotbi 
predominate in him«^ 
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If, moreover, many such witnesses 
concur in attesting the same miracu- 
lous fa€t ; if they persevere with con- 
stancy in their narration ; if by thteir per* 
Severance they evidently expose themselves 
to the greatest calamities, and to death it^ 
self; I should conclude that the imposture 
of such witnesses would be such a violatr- 
on of moral order, as I could not suppose^ 
V^ithout controverting the di6lates'of com- 
Axon sense. 

I presume I should further violate those 
4i£):ates, if I imagined that these witnesses 
Were deceived; for I have supposed that 
diey attested a palpable fa6l^ a &£!: of whic]^ 
the senses aire as well able to judge as of 
iny other fa6l ; and the positive certainty of 
which ^i/SLS a matter of the highest impor- 
tance to the witnesses* 

One thing, however, I must, admit, 
which is, that had I been a witness to this 
iaft, it would have appeared to me indubi- 
table, and yet it would not have appeared to 
me less contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature. Shall I deny, then, that men (en- 
dowed with the same faculties as those 
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wliicli I enjoy), have not seen and felt, what 
I my self should hare seen and felt, had I cx^ 
isted at the time and been in the pkce 
where the fa£t happened ? Am I not there* 
fore obliged to acknowledge that the proof 
lirhich I deduced from j^ysical order, can- 
not be put in opposition to that which I rc^ 
oeiye frcmi moral order ? 

■ ■ • ■ 

First. Because these proofs are of a very 
different nature, and because moral certain<r 
ty is not physical certainty • 

Secondly. Because here I have not even 
a physical certainty, which I can oppose to 
pioral certainty ; since I hscve admitted that 
physical order is subjefl to an intelligence^ 
who may have modified it in a diredl rela-r 
tion to a certain view, and that I distinflly. 
perceive this view :* Therefore I cannot 
draw a general conclusion from experience, 
or from physical order, against testimony r 
this conclusion would extend beyond tho 
premises. 

«VidePartlCh.id. 
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I, may form this particular concl^sibir^. 
That, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, the dead dp not ri^ ;: but I caiu]|ot 
logically afiirnf^, that there \s not a s^crel^ 
dispensation of the physical order, of whiclv 
the resurrection of the dead might be th^ 
result I and to affirm in general die impos^ 
sib ill ty of the resurreftion of the dead^ 
would be still more repugnant to sound 
logic. 

Were it even demonstrated further, that 
miracles can only be the result of an imme^, . 
diau aft of omnipotence, that a£l would 
not imply a vioilation of physical order ; bcr 
cause the legislator of nature does riot vio^ 
late bis laws, wheneyer he suspends or mo-^ 
dificB those laws. He does not act by a 
new wilL Supreme intelligence beheld at 
once the whole series of things, and mira- 
cles entered from eternity into that series^ 

as a condition of the greatest good*. 

•• • 

V ■ , •••■•■ 

♦ I entreat thai what I advanced concerning miracles, Part i. 
Chap vi. Kote 13, may be read over again. I do hot wiih that 
any one shoiUd imagine,, that I consider my hypothesis as true,. 
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This idea is clearly set forth by the author 
of the Essay on Psychology f ; although 
his style, often too concise, does not bring 
it within the comprehension of all readers : 
** Whenever," he says, *' the course of na- 
** ture appears suddenly altered, or inter- 
** rupted, that interruption is termed a mi- 
** racle, and is supposed to be an effedlofan 
*' immediate aft of God. Such a judgment 
** maybeprovedfalse,andtlie miracle maybe 
** the result of second causes or of a pre- 
*' established arrangement. The essential 
t* good ; which was to result from it, might 
*.* require this arrangement or exception to 
*' thex>rdinarylaws, but, if there are miracles 
** which imply an immediate a£l of God, 
** this a£l became part of the plan, as a nc- 
** ccssary means for happiness : in both 
" cases the effefl is the same with respefl 
'''' to faith." 

* Essay on Psycliologf, Part Ui. Chap. ill. 
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WHETHER IT BE PROBABLE THAT THE WIT- 
NESSES OF THE GOSPEL WERE EITHER DE- 
CEIVERS OR DECEIVED. 

I HAVE supposed that the witnesses 
could neither deceive nor be deceived. 
The first supposition was built on their in- 
tegrity ^ the second, on the clearness of the 
fefts. 

The probability of the first supposition 
would, in my opinion, considerably increase 
if the fadls attested were admitted to be of 
such a nature that no man of sound sense 
could have been deceived respecting them* 

I can easily conceive, that a false doc^ 
trine may gain credit : it is the under- 
standing which is to judge of a doflrine, and 
the understanding is not always endued with 
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sufficient powers to enable it to detect fals- 
hoods of a particular kind. 

But if the inquiry concern things which 
fall under our senses, things of public no- 
toriety, things which happened at a time 
and ill places where the witnesses were ex- 
posed to continual contradictions ; if, final- 
ly, these things attack national, political, 
and religious prejudices ; how can we sup- 
pose it possible that impostors, unless to- 
tally; deprived of their senses, could flatter 
themselves that credit woiild be given to 
such things ? 

They would scarcely, I think, pretend to 
persuade their countrymen and contempo- 
raries, that a man, whose death was public 
and notorious, was risen again ; that dark- 
.ness covered the land; that the earth shook 
at the decease of this man, &c. ; and, if we 
suppose these impostors illiterate men, and 
of the lowest class, it is still less reasonable 
to imagine that they would pretend to speak 
foreign languages, and absurdly upbraid an 
entire and numerous society with making 
aa ill use of the sam? extraordinary gift, if 
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d»t society had not received it, I may be 
mistaken ; but it seems to me, that such pre- 
tensions, if false, could never have been 
admitted ; and this would aeem to mc still 
Ittore improbable, if those who publicly 
professed the belief of these fafts, and pt^d- 
pagated them, exposed themselves volun- 
tarily to every thing of which men have thfc 
most natural abhorrence, especially, if I 
discovered in their narrations no marks of 
fanaticism. 

The improbability, in fine, pf this sup- 
position, would seem to increase still more, 
if the public testimony given of such fafts 
had effefted in the world a revolution miich 
more astonishing than those ever caused by 
the most famous conquerors. 

It follows, I think, in a legitimate man- 
ner, from the palpability of the fafts, that 
the witnesses of whom I have spoken could 
not be imposed upon themselves. Can I 
possibly doubt whether the senses are cont- 
petent, or not, to ascertain that a paralytic 
walks, that a blind man sees, that a dead 
man is raised ? &c. 
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Letus suppose, particularly, thattheppiat 
ia question is the resurrection of a man^ 
with whom the witnesses had lived in the 
most fBimiliar manner for the space of seye< 
ral years. If that man had been condem- 
ned to death by a. supreme tribunal ; if he 
lutd publicly died a . most painful death ; if 
the tortures he underwent had left scars on 
his body ; if, after his resurrefiion, this 
man had appeared several times to those 
same witnesses ; if they had conversed and 
eaten several times with him ; if they had 
recoUeSed or examined his scars ; if, final- 
ly, they had formed the strongest doubts of 
his resurreftion, and if their entire convic- 
tion was owing to the repeated and concur- 
ring testimonies of their eyes, their ears, 
and their touch ; if, I say, all these fa6ts 
are supposed true, I should not be able to 
conceive how these witnesses could possi- 
bly have been deceived. But further, if 
these attested miracles, as I have already 
said *, formed an uninterrupted chain, all 
the links of which were closely riveted to- 

» Vide Part i. Chap. vi. 
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g^tber; if these mirades composed, its it 
meifo^ ^ well'Contifiued discourse, tlie |»arts 
>df which 'were depeiideiit on ami -suppottctd 
each oilier; if the gift ctf* ispeakiiig divctfs 
tongues argued necessarily the resurraftion 
cif a certain man, and his asciensioa into 
Iieaven; if the miracles which lihis man had. 
pretended to:perform before his death, and 
which were attested to me by ocular wit* 
nessea, were indissolubly conne6ied with 
thoto which have already been noticed ; if 
these miracles were numerous and various ; 
if fliey had been wrought for the ispace of 
many years ; if, I say (and as I suppose), 
all this were true, it would be impossible 
for me to conceive that the witnesses in 
^estion sbouldhavebeen deceived, respeO;. * 
ing so many palpable, plain, and different 
faas. 

It appears to me, at least, that liad it 
been possible for them to have been de- 
ceived concerning any of these extraoi'di- 
nary &£bs, it would have been physieaMy 
impossible for them to have been deceived 
in all. 
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But, above all, how can I conceive that 
these witnesses should have been deceived, 
as to the many and various miracles which 
they themselves wrought ? 
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CHAP. VL 



OTHEH OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONY, DERIVED 
FROM THE DOCTRINE OF OPINION, AND THE 
ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES.- — ANSWERS. 



I 



SHALL not on this occasion engage in 
any subtle disquisitions concerning the 
reality of the objefils df our sensations, \ht 
illusion of the senses, or the existence of 
bodies ; these metaphysical subtleties do 
not essentially belong to the examination 
of my subjeft ; I have discussed them at 
large in several of my other writings, and 
have said on that subje£l whatever sound 
philosophy suggested to me. 

I know perfedlly well, that the objedlsof 
pur sensations cannot be in themselves, 
what they appear to us to be ; I see objefts 
which I denominate material ; from the 
essential properties of these objc6ls, I de- 
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rfucc the general notion of matter. "IwiUnot. 
" affirm* (to repeat what I said in another 
" place), that the attributes by which I am 
•* acquainted with matter, are precisely 
** what they appear to be : it is my soul 
•* which perceives them r they there- 
" fore hear a relation, to the manner ia 
"which my soul perceives.them; they may 
'^ then,, not be exafiUythat which they ap* 
'^ pear to be*. But, most assuredly, that 
" which they appear to be, results necessa- 
^ rily from what they are in themselves,; 
'^ and from what I am in relation to them- 
" As, therefore, I can affirm^ respeQing a 
" circle, the equality of its radii r so I can. 
" affirm respecting matter, that it ss extend- 
ed and solid ; or, to.speak more accurate* 
ly^ that there is something out of me^ 
" which> gives me the idea of solid extents 
** The attributes of matter, with which I 
^ am acquainted, are therefore eflfe6b ; I 
** observe thes6 effisfts, although I am igno- 
" rant of the causes. There may be oth^n- 

♦ Preface to the Axial;ftical Essaf. . 
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** effe6t8, of the existence of which I hajw 
^^ not the leasit suspicion : Does a blind gman 
'^ suspe6l the use of the prism ? But I am at 
** least perfectly convinced that the effed:s^ 
" which are unknown to me, are not con- 

* \ 

** tradi£lory to those which / inoiv*^^ 

I have explained, in Chap. ii. of Part^ 
xiii, of the Phil. Pal. that material objefts^ 
in the eye oJF what I esteem true philoso* 
phy*, are simply mere phenomena, simple 
appearances, depending partly on our man- 
ner of seeing and conceiving ; — -'these phe- 
nomena, however, are iio less real, perma- 
nent and invariable — ^they are no less the 
result 6f the immutable laws of our being* 
These phenomena, therefore, still remain a 
solid basis for our mode of reasoning. 

BcQause, therefore, the objefts of our- 
sensations are not in themselves what they 
appear to be, it does not fWlow, that we 
cannot reason on those objefts as if they 
were sck It is sufficient for us^ that these . . 
appearances never change. I might say - 

* The Pbibsophy of Leibnitjfc, , 
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Still more: — if the* doclrine of an ideal 
world were striftly demonstrated, it would 
in no respe£i change the order of our sensible 
ideas^ nor the judgment we form of those 
ideas; the universe, though purely irf^j/, 
would not exist Ifess to every individual soul ; 
neither would it represent or offer the less to 
bur soulj the same things, the same combi- 
nationS) and the same succession of things^ 
which we contemplate at present. 

It is well known, that the pious and leam-^ 
ed prelatef) who so openly declared himself 
the advocate of this singular system, affirm- 
• ed, that it was of all systems the most 
i^ivourable to that religion to which he dedi- 
cated his time and fortune* 

If I pretended, therefore, that our state 
of ignorance concemingthe particular nature 
of the obje6ls of our sensations could weaken 
the testimony afforded to miraculous fe6ls, 

* A philosophical opinion which admits of no bodies in nature^ 
and reduces every thing to ideas ; a clear account of this singular 
dodrine may be sceti, in Clu^). xxxiii. oSthe Essay on Psycho?^ 

1[ Berkley^ Bishop of Cloyne. 
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hStSj I should necessarily bring myself to^ 
doiibt of all physical troths, of those of naK- 
tural history, and of fiistorical fa^* 
Would so universal a Pyrrhonism be con* 
f<Mrmable to reason ? I i^ould have said^ 
tytn to common sense I 

I shall say nothing as to tihe illusion oT 
the senses: because I have supposed the 
miraculous fatSks were palpable, numerous^ 
and diversified ; such, in fine, as not to ad- 
mit of a doubt concerning their certainty •^ 
It would, besides, be very unreasonable to^' 
aurgue concerning the illusion of the senses,, 
whilst we treat of fafts, which may have^ 
been, examined, and which I suppose ta» 
have been examined, by several senses*. 
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CHAP. VII. 



EXPERIENCE SET IN OPPOSITION TO ITSELF 

NEW OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONIAL PROOF.: 

ANSWER. 

I 

AFTER all, ^ questioti presents itself. 
Have I not granted too much in fa- 
vour of testimony ? Is liot my reasoning er- 
roneous ? Have I sufficiently doubted ? I 
am convinced of the veracity of men, mere- 
ly by the knowledge I have acquired of 
men : that knowledge is supported by ex- 
periertce ; yet it is experience itself which 
contradi6ls the physical possibility of mira- 
cles. — Thus I have experience in opposi- 
tion to experience. — How then am I tq de- 
cide between two experiences so greatly in 
opposition to each other ? 

In this case I discover distinftions, which 
arise from the nature of the subjedl, and 
which I shall attempt to develoije^ A.^ V 



I 
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could not exist in all times and in all places, 
my personal experience becomes necessa- 
rily very confined, and- that of my fellow- 
creatures falls under the same predica- 
ment ; testimony, therefore, is the only 
road by which I can'arrive at the knowledge 
of every experience which I have not made 
myself. 

When I advance Aat the experience of 
all times and of all places evinces that the 
dead dp not rise, I only say, that the. tesiti- 
fnQTiy of all times and all places attests th^t 
the dead do not rise. If,, therefore^ weigh- 
ty testimonies appear, attesting that dead 
men did rise, there will be an opposition be* 
tween these, two testimonies. 

I say, however, that these testimonies 
will not, properly speaking, be contradic- 
tory ; because the testimonies which bear 
witness that the dead do not rise, do not at- 
test that it is impossible for the dead to rise. 
The testimonies, therefore, which appear 
opposed to each other, do in reality no more 
than dissent from each other. Now, if the 
testimonies which attest that the dead did 
xise^ have all the requisite qualities to cop»^ 
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mand my assent, I csmncyt reasonably rc- 
iase it ; because, 



The contrary testimonies ca»- 
Hot prove 42ie impossihiUty of this resurreo- 
tion» 

Secondly. Because I have no proof that 
physical order may not contain some secret 
dispensations, of which this resurre6lion 
might be the result. 

Thirdly. Because, at the same time that 
the witnesses attest this resurreftion, I evi- 
dently discover the moral intention of the 
miracle. 

There is not, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, any contradiction between the expert- 
enccs^ but there is diversity between the 
testimonies. 

It is true, that experience makes known 
to me physical order ; it is also by experi- 
ence that T come to the knowledge of moral 
order* But these two modes of experience 
are not precisely of the same kind, neither 
can they be placed in competition with each 
other. 
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From experience of the first kind I may 
legitimately deduce, that, according to the 
ordinary course of nature, the dead do not 
rise ; but I cannot with propriety conclude, 
that it is physically impossible for the dead 
to rise. 

I may deduce from experience of the se- 
cond kind, that men endued with the same 
faculties as myself, may have seen and felt 
things, which I should have seen and felt, 
had I existed in the same time and in the 
same place. 

And if I have competent moral proofs of 
the validity of their testimony, I may also 
deduce from this kind of experience, that 
those men have seen and felt those things. 

The Indian, when he asserts that it is 
physically impossible for water to become a 
solid body, is no logician ; his conclusion 
reaches beyond the premises from which it 
is drawn. When he has said that he has ne- 
ver seen, and that no one has ever seen, 
water bccpme, in his country, a solid bo- 
dy ; so far he is justified in his assertions : 
but he should proceed nafurther. Indeed, 
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having neyer iseen ice, and also being,very 
certain that np one of his countrymen had 
ever seen any, he has a right to be very in- 
credulous coneemihg the^e^timonies which 
zfft ^&rcd tof him, (^oncerokig ^uch a fa6l« 

. If, in physics, I had reasoned only from 
kiiown fkj^, I must necessarily have reject- 
ed, without examination, the wonders of 
eledlxicity, the prodigy of the polype, and 
a multiplicity of fafts of the ^me kind ; for, 
what analogy could I discover between these 
prodigies and those fafls which the ordina- 
ry course of nature presents to my consider- 
ation ! And yet I believed these prodigies j 
because, in the first place, the evidence for 
them appeared competent : Secondly, be- 
cause, in sound logic, my ignorance of the 
secrets of nature was not a sufficient autho- 
rity to oppose to weighty testimonies. But, 
as a greater number of moral proofs are re- 
quisite to make a miraculous fa6l appear 
probable, than to render probable a physi- 
cal prodigy, I think also that I discover, in 
the testimonies adduced in favour of the 
miraculous fadts in question, characters o^ 
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truth', proportibned to the nature of the 
fa£b. 

I have pointed out what appeared to me 
to constitute the difference between a mi • 
rack arid a prodigy*. I have not termed 
miracles supernatural fafts. I had seen 
sufficiently that they might be the result of 
a pre-established arrangement ; I therefore 
simply called them extraordinary events^ 
as opposed to those events which are con- 
formable to the ordinary course of nature. 
If the testimonies were in aflual contradic- 
tion to each other, it would follow, that the 
witnesses, who attest the resurreftion of a 
dead man, must attest, at the same time, 
that this resurreftion was produced accor- 
ding to the ordinary course of nature. Now 
I wejl know, that, so far from attesting this, 
they have attributed the miracle to the in- 
tervention of omnipotence, 

I cannot therefore logically argue, from 
the uniformity of the course of nature, 
against the testimony which affirma that 
this uniformity is not constant ; for, I must 

. • VidcParti. Chap. vi. 
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once more repeat it, the experience whiqh 

attests the uniformity of the course of na- 
ture, does not in the least prove, that its 

course may not be altered or modified.* 

* Vide the French transkition of Camphell bajnlracles, add 
MpcdaU/ the notes of the translator. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



REFLECTIONS ON MORAL CERTAINTY. 

IT is plain, therefore, that moral ought 
not to be confounded with physical cer- 
tainty. This last may be reduced to an ex- 
aft calculation, whenever all the cases pos* 
sible are known, as at games of hazard, 
&c. ; or to approximations, whenall the pos- 
sible cases are not known, or the experi- 
ences are not sufficiently multiplied, as ia 
those things which concern the duration or 
accidents of human life, &c. 

But those things which we call morale 
cannot be reduced to calculation ; in this 
case, the unknown so far exceed in num- 
ber the known circu mstances, that there 
is a \?v^nt of data to proceed upon. 
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In the composition of man, the moral and 
physical are mixed together, and hence ari« 
ses a greater complication. Of all terrestrial 
beings, man is the most complicated. Yiovf 
then can the algebraic compression of a moral 
character be given ? Are we sufficiently ac-» 
quainted with the soul ? with the body I 
with their mysterious union I Can we, with 
any precbion, . estimate the various effi^fts- 
of so many circumstances a£tihg continu- 
ally on that compoimd being ? Can we 

but let me rather request the reader 

to re-consider what I have said in Chap. v.. 
and vi. of Part xiii. of the Phil. Pal. con- 
cerning the imperfection of morals. 

Shall I however conclude,, from what has 
been said, that there is no moral certainty I 
Because the secret of man's composition i% 
unknowTi to me, shall I conclude, that I am^ 
wholly unacquainted with man ?. Because. 
I cannot discover the cause why the vibra- 
tion of certain fibres in the brain is accom- 
panied with certain ideas^ shall I' deny the. 
existence of those ideas I It would be 
denying the existence of my own ideas.. 
Because I do not see those infinitely delijcats: 

H2. 



iibrdSy tlK^ftAkms of whidb seem to kiflu- 
«Ace tlw trnder^tsittdiilg jai»d will, s&sd) I 

t»i//.^ Thi& itf^^lA b^ ckmbCin^ whether I 
kiy^f h{it# a» HftdeiPstfimf^blg dud iriU, 8e4. 

fee* • 

I ■ .•.■.•.•.••- 

i . r .. .... 

. I am weU jicqnainted with certailit generdi 
St£td, the result of the constitution erf man^ 
and I clearty pereeire that morat certainty 
\^ bttilt on thes6 results. I know well 
enough what^ and how" £ur, my senses tan 
QF cannot effe£k conccirning matters of fa£i^ 
to be well assured thai certain fa£ls may 
have been seen and felt. I am sufficiently 
conversant with the faculties and aflfe6lions 
«f man, to be mtwally certain, that, in such 
Or such given circumstances, witnesses 
■aay hJtve attested the truth. I am even 
obliged to confess, that if I refused adh^r- 
Ag to these principles, I should renounce 
the most common maxims of reason, and 
tjiat I should controvert the civil order of all 
i^s and all nations* 

* 

. If ihen I seek after truth with an honest 
heart, I shall not subtilize a question plain 
enough in itself, and- of the highest impor. 
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tance." I shall endeavour to reduce it to its 
truelimits. I shall grant that testimony 
may prove miracles ; but I shall carefully 
examine, whether the testimony unites in 
itself such conditions as are requisite to 
establish such fa£ls, or at kast to render 
them very probable* 
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CHAP. IX, 



PARTICULAR CONSIDERATIONS ON MIRACLES;, 
AND ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH OUGHT^ 
TO ACCOMPANY AND TO CHARACTERIZE THEmI 

> 

IT seems to me that there is one essential 
condition requisite in the character of 
miraclesy viz. that they should always be 
accompanied with circumstances adequate 
to the establishment of their purpose. 

Thesecrrcumstances may be veryforeiga 
to the secret and efficient cause of the mi- 
racle ; particular' words, spoken by a man 
in an audible voice, are not the efficient 
cause of the resurreflion of a dead man,- 
But, if nature instantaniouslyobey the voice 
of that man, who can doubt that the Lord 
of nature has spoken ? From the principles^ 
therefore, which I have endeavoured to- 
establish, k follows, that they would have 
happened, had there been neither a divine 
messenger, nor witnesses,, who seemed to? 
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command nature. The miracles for which 
I contend, according to my principles, were 
linked to that universal chain, which predcr 
termines the time and the manner of the ap^ 
pearances of things *. 

•But, because, consistently with my hj-pothesis, miracle 
spnngfrom a particular system of the laws of nature« aod this 
constitnted a part of the great chun which conned all eventa, 
theCixUawia^ infieretice would not be well- grounded — that, ac 
conUng to my hypothesis (tp employ the words of a certain cri. 
tk), ndradlssdoiMit difibrfi'Mi tHe inoH di'duutry enentSy and thaf» 
ccmaeqiieiitlj, they ca|i in no mani^r be produced as a proof yf 
an extraordinary missionr Undoubtedly, to superior intetligen- 
ces, irifim&Cely %ciqrA\nt!td With th<s ftecr^ of the eom|>08ition ^f 
the wbiUi t^ With, the w^W extoitt and force of those lavfs 
which gc^^€rn natural beings, and all the combinations whereof 
these laws ar^ ^u8ce|ytiUe ; to such' intelligenides,' mhrat^les uA- 
donbtedly wodd not essentially differ firom.tht mott urdhuay 
evenu : if Gon, therefore, meant to speak to such intelligence*^ 
if he chose to reveal to them somewhat not included whhin the 
atdiial, sphere of their faculties, it is evident that this language of 
the 'laws af • natuxe (on which X very particularly enlarged in 
Chap, hr, y. vL Piyrt xwii* Phil. Palin-) could not answer his pur- 
pose. Faculties of a <iUfferent order, require revelations of a dif- 
ferent ofder. But who does not distiii£Uysee the wide difference 
between man -and those- intettig/fen^es 2 Is it not plain ^ that the i^- 
surr&ftion of a man effe^Jled in a moment, by the divine messen- 
ger pronouncing a few words, must be to men a speaking proof 
of the extraordinary misiion of CiinisT ? The intelligent and 
attentive reader, who has well digested, and-whp.is thoroughly 
conversant in my ptinciples, will not be at alo^s to confute the 
objeaiona which may arise from them, and those principles are 
laid down only for readers of that kind. Neither will it appear 
to them, as to the critic whom I am endeavouring to confute^ 
that the proofs of the miracles are supported with difRculty by 
philosophical reasonings. 
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But, had there been neither a divine mes* 
senger, norwitnessestointerpret to mankind 
this extraordinary dispensation, and to dC" 
relope the design of it, it would have r^ 
mained unfruitful, and would have. been 
merely an obje6l of curiosity and idle spe- 
culation^. 

The miracles might then have appeared 
consistent with the ordinary course of noc- 
ture, or to depend on some uncommon cir- 
cumstances. They would have been no- 
thing but mere prodigies^ on which the lear- 
ned wouldhave built systems, and which the 
ignorant part of mankind would have attri- 
buted to some invisible power. 

' .... ' r-' • 

Several of these miracles too could npt 
have taken place, because the perfcntn- 
ance of them was connefted with out- 
ward circumstances, which were to be pre-^ 



* Christ, therefore, woidd not have aSed cmifonnably to tlie 
dengn df the miiacks, had he rercaled to the spe^ton how he 
wrought these mirades, or the secret of iliehr executkm. For 
the persuasion and instru^on of the spedators, it suffited, that ^ 
the fads in question were not included in the ordinary course )pf 
* events, and that nature ftj^peared-to obej instastaaeouBly'lhA. 
voice of Christ. 
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pared by the Messiah or his ministers; 
But in the plan of divine wisdom all was har- 
mony and connexion ; the miracles bore a 
specific relation to a certain Tpoint of time 
and space; their appearance was to depend 
on that of those persons who were to sig- 
nify to nature the orders of the legislator^ 
and to men the intentions of his goodness* 
This, therefore, would be the proper place 
to enquire into that parallelism of nature 
and grace, so well fitted to proclaim to re- 
fiefUng beings that supreme intelligence 
which has pre-ordained every thing by one 
single a6l*. — If the messenger and his mi^ 

* My principles or this pre- ordination would be very ill uti- 

deiBtood, w«ne it argued, that they destroy human liberty. Free 

^aAions have beem foreseen, because they essentially supposed 

'smtives, and because the motives have been foreseen by him v)bp 

ttyetb tbereint and the heart. 

■ 

To foresee a free ad, is not the same as to eSedit ; to permit 
itf 1$ not thft same as to produce it 

PreseunutB always relative to the nature of the ad, and t« 
-^t of the agent. To foresee, therefore, is, to Impw with cer- 
tainty the influence of causes, and the particular nature of th^ 
n^xfld being on whom these causes ad, or on account of whicb 
* ilus bdng determines itself. Does not the Creator of man hum 
■tcmmoM it fubioned? Is the secret of the composition of the 
•vorU hiddento him who hai made the vjcrld? Decs iiot the 
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misters praytid fqr extraordinarjr cwQsi oir 
4Hb^r miifacttloas events, their pray^rs^al^o 
cofistitut^di a t>art of that great chaia ; they 






ifirorkman know his work \ And, because the author of .man 
Icnows-how man is made, does it {bUow, that man «hoiild have 
nehber yUM nor liberty > Because Gtxl knows the intimate n^ 
tMXi jof thes,e free agents, }s it a^oj^seqiiem^, that this knowledge 
destroys the liberty of these beings \ If knowledge supposes al- 
ways an objeA, tiiat knowledge will be certain and infaUible, 
wheifever-tke obje^ >is perfe^y known ; and if this -objeft'hitt 
natural relations to other obje<Ss, these last to x}ther9, &c. and if 
certain effeds are to result from these various rdations, these 
«fie5ls wiilfaepieeiisdy'forekiiowii, if these various relations aipe 
^xadUy known. The e^ei^s were intended to -be subordinate to 
cau«es ; these l^st to each other ; otherwise there would have 
l^en neith^ ordcrnor harmony. 

Fore-knowledge was a natural consequence of this subordi- 
nation, ... 

The adorable intelligence to. whom every thing in tlic univenc 

m 

Is laid open, who discovers the effet^s in their causes, these 
causes in himself; who has beheld, from all eternity, the minutest 
work of the ant, as well as the prodigies of the cherubim ; ^hii 
intelligence, properly speaking, does not fortaee free a6Uons ; it 
-aeet them. For futurity is to that intelligence as the present 
moment, and all ages ai-e as an indivisible instant. 

» 

I shall not enga^fe myself any further on a subject so elevated, 
and so much controverted. I wish that what 1 have advanced 
concerning liberty, in Art. xu. and xiii. of the aWdged Analy- 
sis, may be read over with attention. And I flatter mysdf, 
' that it will appear plainly that niy principles on that matter d* 
"Bot in the least incline to fatality. 



had been foreseen, from all eternity, by HIM 
who holds the chain in his hand, and he had 
co-ordained the causes of such or such a 
miracle with such or such prayers. 
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C H A P. X, 



EXTRAORDINARY DOUBT !-£XAMIKATION OF 

IT. 

« 

THERE still remains a doubt unsatisfi^ 
ed, concerning testimony, which re* 
quires some consideration. 

- I have admitted as very probable, at least 
that the witnesses, who attested these mira- 
culous fa£ls, were neither deceivers noar 
deceived. — But, possibly, they were im- 
postors of a singular nature, and of a very 
elevated kind. 

I suppose a set of men, ardently zealous 
fonthe welfare of mankind, who, being 
thoroughly convinced of the beauty anp 
usefulness of a do£b*ine which they passion- 
ately wi^ed to promulge, saw clearly t|^ 
absolute necessity of miracles to arrive at 
their end. 
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I suppose that these men invented false 
miracles, and thus exhibited themselves as 
messengers from the Most High. 

Finally, I suppose that thus inspired, and 
supported by this new kind of heroism, they 
voluntarily devoted themselves to tortures 
and to death, in support of an imposture so 
conducive to the happiness of mankind.. 

I have already accumulated a number of 
very extraordinary suppositions. And now 
I must ask, whether such a species of He- 
roism is consonant to the analogy - of moral 
order ? Let me, above all things, avoid 
every supposition repugnant to conimoa 
sense. ' 

Can then simple illiterate men invent such 
H dodrine ? Can they form such a plan ? 
.Will they carry it into execution ? Wijl 
they bring it to a conclusion ? 

Men who profess in heart and soul to 
"believe a future life, and a God, the aven- 
ger of imposture, will they hqpe to arrive 
"at felicity by the means of imposture I 
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Will men^ who, far from being assured 
that God will approve their imposture, 
have, on the contrary, the strongest reasons 
to believe that he will utterly condemn it ; 
will those men expose themselves to th^ 
greatest calamities, the greatest perils, to 
death itself, to defend and propagate that 
imposture? 

Men who aim at the glorious title of be- 
nefa€tors to mankind, will tbey expose their 
fellow-creatures to the most cruel trials, 
without being at all certain of that compen* 
satidn which they promise them ? 

Men who associate together to execute 
so strange a plan, so complicated, so dan- 
gerous — can tJbey rely on each other ? Caii 
they flatter themselves that they will never 
be betrayed ? And will they never be betray;* 
ed •? Men who undertake, not only to con- 
vince their contemporaries of the truth and 
usefulness of a certain do6lrine, but who 
undertake to convince them also of the re^ 
ality of fa6ts incredible in their nature, pub- 
lic, numerous, various, circumstantial, re- 
cent facts ; can tbey flatter themselves with 
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the hope of obtaining the smallest ci^dit, if 
all these fadls be pure invention ? Can they 
flatter themselves with the hope of passing 
for ever undetefted ? And will they never 

be detefted ? Can men Bat I sink un- 

der the weight of obje£lions, and I am obli- 
ged to abandon suppositions so contradic- 
tory to common sense. — It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive, that so extraordinary a 
heroism could have entered into a single 
mind, much less into several, and that it 
could produce the same effefts, the same 
force, constancy, and union in alL And 
what appears to me so improbable, 
wkh respect to such a kind of heroism, 
would appear to me ho less so in regard to 
the love of glory and renown* 

If, on the most solid grounds, I an^ con- 
vinced that there is a moral order* ; if the. 
judgments I form of mankind are the ne- 
cessary result of that moral order ; I can- 
not admit suppositions which have no ana- 
logy with that moral order, and which evea 
stand in direct opposition to it. 

9 

* Vide this Book, Chapel. 
I 2 
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PTHER I>OUBTS..^-FQKDN£SS FOR THE MARVIL^ 

LOUS^FALSJE MIRACLES— MARTYRS OF BR- 
■ ROR OR OPINION— REFLECTIONS. 



IN the process of this investigation, 
doubts seem spontaneously to arise, and 
to crowd upon each oAer. The subject 
in which I am engaged is as complicated as 
it is impOTtant* 

It may be viewed in various lights ; and 
I cannot undertake to consider them all ; I 
h&ve therefore sele6led those only which 
sfre of most immediate consequence. 

. The religious annals of almost every na- 
tion are full of apparitions^ miracles, prd^ 
4igicst &c» There is harcUy a religious 
opinion, but what can exhibit miracles, and 
even martyrs, to support it. The human- 
mind delights in what is marvellous ; it has 
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am innate fondness for what is new and ex- 
traordinary. It is captivated with every pro- 
digy. It lends a willing ear to them, and 
frequently believes them without examina* 
tion. The mind does not even seem framed 
for doubting; it is. rather addifled to be^ 
lieving; philosophical doubts imply eflForts, • 
idhich, in getterat, are- paiiifnl and Itbo* 
rious. 

» 

These natural dispositions of the human 
mind are well calculated to increase philo- 
sophical diffidence, respeciing every thing^ 
that has the appearance of miracles; and 
must tend to render the philosopher very 
Cautious in admitting the proofs adduced 
In suppoi^ of them. (• 

But shall the dreams of the alchy mist in* 
duce the philosopher to re)e£l the truths of 
chymistry? Because multitudes of physi- 
cal and historical works are full of mistaJkeu 
observations and doubtful fe6b, shall the at^ 
tentive philosopher rejeft all books of phy- 
aica and history I Or, will he ccmclude, in* 
discriminately, against observation and fadl? 
If many religious opinions have rested their 
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support on miracles, that alone would cons;- 
vince me, that men, in all places and in al 
ageS) have considered miracles as the most 
expressive language of divinity, and the 
characteristic seal by vi^hich its noiessed- 
^rs* are to be known. 

. * Hence Cturist'fiTiitiendy tfipeals to tbb proof, as Ae isott. 
convincing '-^TJbe xaarh that JdomtKf fatberU name, t^ Aear 
vntnett ofme.~^Jff'Ibad not done among them xoori* tbatnevef mak 
did. — Tbottgbye believe not me, believe the noorit. — fftie m^gb^ 
niiorh bad been done in Tyre andSidom, vabidybave bpem done inyoug, 
tbey bad a great vsUle ^go rqteiited. 

Miracles were, in fa£^, one of the chief chara^eristics by whick 
the Jews thought the Messiah would be made known.— )r>&en tin 
Mettiah cqmetb, vMl be do greater miracles than thie man? 

Should any one pietend, diat Christ himself kheant to weaken 
this strong proof, when he said, in express words, Tbere.sbatC 
arise faUe cbrists: should he pretend that Christ nwaat to inti- 
mate, by these words, the little credit that ought to be given to- 
miracles; he would manifestly go contrary to all the rules. of 
sound criticism : for, if it can be proved by hbtory, that the na- 
tion alluded to in this passage was then much addiflwi to magic 
and enchantments ; if it can be proved by the hialovy of that «^ 
tion, that, a short time after the coming of Christ, tl^^re vpii^ 
iaX^ prophets, who had recourse to magical aftalo ptdace th^ 
people ; if that sedudtion was so much the easierr because the.- 
whoie nation then professed to expert and wait £or the *'^>«»fiic o£ 
Christ the Messiah ; it would then appear most evkient,. that 
Christ, by these words, meant only to forewarn his discf)la»- 
against the impostures of those false Christs, who would ham- 
imposed on the credulity of the people, by persuading, them. that. 
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• m 

I afterwards entcr-into a more minute de^- 
^il; I compare faCls with fadts, miracles 
with miracles; . I place testimony in oppor 
sjtion tp testimony; and I am struck with 
amazement, when I discover the enormous 
difference between the miracles attested to 
me by the witnesses of whom I have spoken, 
and the fa£is alleged in support of certain 
religious opinions. 

■ The first appear to me so spperipr, botK. 
as ta their nature, their number, variety, 
connexion,duration, publicity, usefulriessf; 
and, above all, in the importance of the ge* 
neral design, the greatness of its consequen-^ 
ces, the strength of the evidence^ ; . that I 

tlief-were that Christ, whose appearance the ancient oracles 
foretold. . 

Wodd a diicreet physician uicur the imputation of discredit- 
ing medicine, because he warned the unwary public against the 
Bedu^tions of empirics ? But, true physicians are not to be seduced 
Vy empirics : and therefore Christ adds, If it v>ere potiible, tbe^ 
wnild deceived very elect, 

f There is no vain ostentation of power, no parade, in these 
miracles ; most of them are works of mercy and afts of benevo- 
lence. 

I I earnestly request the reader, who can entertain a doubt on 
this head, to weigh in the scale of reason, one by one, the differ* 
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cannot reasonably refuse to admit them as 
very probable, at least; whilst, on the other 
hand, I cannot reasonably admit, but must 
rejea the others, as inventions equally ridi- 
culous in themselves and repugnant to the 
wisdom and majesty of the Lprd of nature. 

Sfaair t then hesitate to decide between 
the prestiges and tricks of an Alexander 

ent cbaraSeriidci which I have pointed out i and which (in mj 
opmion) all meet in the mirades of the gospel. I further request 
•of hbn, to zpfij, one af^ the other, aH these chara^erisiicf to 
those fads, either ancient'or modem, which are produced as mlr 
faculons, and serioui&y to question himself, in the silent moment 
of retirement, whether these fa£U can bear axomparison. He 
win observe the enumeration of thesf charaAeristics, which t 
'ini|g^t have carried much further, and have developed much 
more at large, if the nature of this work had allowed me. 1st, the 
fiature — ^2d, the-number^-3d, the diversity— 4th, the connexionrrt 
5th, the duration— 6th, the publicity— ^th, the direft or partk«« 
lar usefulness — 8th, the importance of the general design — O^p^ 
the greatness of its consequences — 10th, the force of the evi- 
dence. It were easy to find, in ancient and modem history, fad^s, 
even juridically attested, as miraculous, which however were mere 
inventions, tricks of art, or effeds of nature, but striking in their 
Various circumstances, either physical or moral. Our times haver, 
^exhibited, and still exhibit, many examples. The truly logical andj 
critical reader wiU apply, therefore, to these fa^» the different. 
charaAeristics which the miracles of the gospel exhibit. He willr 
not be- satisfied with general comparisons ; he will enter into the- 
minutest and deepest discussion : he will not stop at the greatest 
^md most strikini; proofs ; he will analyze even ikt S0(uUe8t«a|4 
farr^ the analysis to its very last elements* 
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Pontanus*, or an ApoUonius Thyanaeust, 
and thos^ attested by the witnesses in ques-» 
tion? Shall I balance between the authority 
of a Philostrates j: and that of the apostles I 



It is to be presumed, that, after so nice send dose an examina- 
tkm, the reader will dass in the same category the miraales of the 
fttfpd, and all die faat held up as miraculoiis by Afferent seAs 
andpardes? 

I never said, because I neyer thought it, that, provided a faA 
was attested as miraculous, we are under an obligation of believ- 
ing It as miraculous } but I, have expatiated on the various cha- 
riiAeristics whkrh miracles must have, and on the testimonies 
which support them, so that they may obtain the suffrage of 

reason. 

t 

s 

I request only one favour of the reader, which is, to bestow 
upon me that attention which the nature of my work requires ; 
net to form a judgment of the cause I am treating by a few pas- 
tagea, but by the whole entire chain of my reasoning ; I mean, by 
tbe coUeAkm of all the proofs which I bring together or p<»nt 
•ttt. • 

* A famous impostor. 

f Another fiunons impostor in the reign of Nero. Hierodes^ 
a Fagan pfaflosopher, who lived in the beginning of the fouxth 
ccmuiy, composed a book, intided, Philalethes, in which he 
c o u a par e d the pretended mirades of ApoUonius with those of 
Chirist. 

I Author of the Romance of ApoUonius, who composed it t^ 
p^f Ids court to Caracalla, a superstitious pince, and much adr 
difttd to magic. 
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^faall I weigh in the same scales fable and 
history*? 

. If in the most enlightened age^ and in4iie 
capital of a great kingdom, it has been pre- 
tended that miracles were wrought by cofi^ 
vulsions\; if a person iii a public employ- 
ment has handed thefn down in a volumi^ 
nous work ; if he has endeavoured to sup- 
port them by various testimonies; if a nu- 
merous society has detailed these fa£ls, as 
proofs in favour of their opinion concerning 
a passage in a theological treatise : the whole 
of this will appear to me a burlesque inven- 
tion, and I shall contemplate with regret the 
melancholy wanderings of human reason}. 

* Every one wiU see that the nature of this essay will not al- 
low me to enter into historical and critical details, which would 
be inconsistent with a simple sketch. Those details may be 
found in almost every book that has been, published in favoul* of 
the cause in which 1 am engaged- I shall only refer the reader* 
at present, to the learned notes of the respedable M. Seigneux 
de Correvon, on the work of4:he celebrated AddUson. 

ft 

•|- Alluding to the pretended miracles of the Abbe Paris. 

1 Undoubtedly, the judicious reader will not require that I 
^ould enlarge any further on an event so disgraceful to the age 
we live in. I should even be almost tempted to censure some ce- 
lebrated writers for their time so ill employed an the distusskm oi 



i 
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. And because error has had its martyrs, as 
well as truth, I cannot persuade myself to 
consider martyrs as proofs, in faft, of the 
truth of any, particular opinion : but if vir- 

• » 

•Qck fi^, were I not convinced of their laudable motives. That 
truth which they defended, had no'cause to fear the weak shafts 
which they attempted to turn aside. 

» 

. Will the g;reat Author of nature suspend its laws to decide so 
ridiculous a question, as whether some words are or are not in a 
certain book, or to fix the sense of some particular words of a 
.writer of. the last century? Neither can it be objefled, that in 
such a case the great Ruler of nature might suspend its laws to 
confirm the religion or do^lrine advanced by a particular doftor, 
or the society of which he is a member. For, were" it evident in 
the eyes of reason, that the words of this doftor cannot appa- 
rently influence tlie happiness of mankind, is it to be presumed 
that divine wisdom would interfere to authorize by miracles a 
particular o]union ? After all, there woidd still remain an accu- 
rate examination to be made of the miracles alleged as a proof of 
Ifaat doctrine, and an inquiry also into that do<5b-ine itself. See 
on this subjeA, note \ page 97. Tliis reasoning may be -applied 
to all the events of the same nature as that which has g^ven rise 
to this note. It would therefore be a very frivolous objedlion to 
the miracles of the gospel, to allege that certain fat^s have been 
hastily admitted as miraculous by individuals^ or even by whole 
societies, and published as such ; for, in attempting to give any 
wei^t to this objeftion, it would be requisite to prove, in a precise 
and satisfadory manner, that the credibility on each side is equal 
or nearly the same. The logician and critic would be necessitated 
to draw the parallel mentioned in note \. For in sound log^c 
it will aever follow, that the miracles of the gospel are not true, 
because a number of persons of every rank and sex have received 
and published false miracles as true. 

K 



i 
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tuous men, men of sound sense, suffer mar- 
tyrdom in support of aH opinion, I may law- 
fully tonclude, that they were at least fully 
convinced of the truth of that opinion. It 
will be proper therefore to enquire into the 
foundations of their opinion ; and, if I find 
that the fa£ls were so palpable, so nume- 
rous, so diversified, so united together, and 
so conne£led with the most important end, 
that it was morally impossible for these men 
to have been imposed upon in these fa6ls ; 
I shall then consider their martyrdom. ^ 
thc^nal seal of their testimony. | 
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CHAP. XII. 



CONCESSIONS OF THE ADVERSARIES OF CURIS- 

TIANITY. 

IF after having heard these witnesses, who 
sealed with their blood the testimony 
they had given to these miraculous fa£ts, I 
learn that their most openly declared ene- 
mies, their own countrymen and contempo- 
raries, have attributed to magic the greater 
number of these fa£ts, this accusation of 
magic will appear to me an indireA avowat 
of the reality oif these fadts. This avowal 
will, in my opinion, acquire a still greater 
weight, if the enemies of these witnesses 
are at the same time their natural and legiti-* 
mate superiors ; and if, being able to em* 
ploy all the means which power and* author 
Fity can administer to expose that which 
ibey gr£j&ume to be. an imposture^ they ua« 
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\ 

ver have succeeded. If, moreover, in the 
progress of my inquiries, it appear further^ 
that these very witnesses, who could not be 
confuted by their own magistrates, have 
constantly persevered in charging these ma* 
gistrates with the greatest of crimes, and 
that they even dared to accuse them to their 
lace ; in this c^se, I think the inference will 
be infinitely more striking.. If afterwards 
it appear, that other enemies of these wit- 
nesses have also attributed to magical arts 
the miracuIoiLis fafts they attested ; if I am 
convinced that these enemies were as en- 
lightened as the age in which they lived ad- 
mitted ; that they were equally knowing, 
artful, vigilant, and inveterate ; if I know 
that most of them existed in times not very 
distant from those of the witnesses ; if, fi- 
nally, I know that one of those enemies, the 
most subtle, the most artful, the most obsti- 
Bate of them all, and seated too on one of 
the most illustrious thrones in the world, 
»has admitted several of these miraculous 
fafts ; is it possible for me, consistent with 
the rules of sound criticism, not to consider 
"these avo\vals as strong presumptions in fa* 
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TOUT of the reality of the fk&s in ques* 
lion ?* 

* I again repeat it, the nature of my plan does not admit hi^ 
torical and critical details ; the reader will meet with the most 
material of these concessions of CSklsusr Porplqrry, Julian, and. 
die other adversaries of the evangelical witnesses, in the excellent 
iRadsetof Grotius, Ditton, Vemet, Bergiir, Bullet, &c. Ma*^ 
Bj of the best apologists for these witnesses might however^ 
perhaps, be chaiged (and not without reason) with having con- 
sidered rather the number of their surguiaents thiA thdr wei^t- 
See alio Campbell on-MiracIes. 
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CHAP. I. 



QHARACT£R OF THE WRITTEN EVIDENCE,' AlCCt 

OF THE witnesses: 

THE witnesses to these miraculotkis^ 
fafts have undoubtedly handed do wi>?^ 
to posterity, in some book^ the testimoh jr 
which they so publicly, so invambly, ahcP 
so unanimously gave of these fadls^ Accor-^* 
dkigly, a book is exhibited as the genuine* 
narration of the witnesses.. 

I examine this book with all the attention 
of which I am capable; and I freely own^ 
that the more I examine it, the more £r 
am struck with the characleristics of truth ,. 
the originality, arid sublimity, which I dis- 
eover. 



This book appears to me unexampled^ 
and absolutely inimitable* The sublimity 
Qf thought, the majesty and simplicity qf 
expression f the beauty, the purity, Icouldh 
almost say the homogeneity of the doc-^ 
trine; the importance, the universality, andt 
the expressive brevity and paucity of thei 
precepts; their admirable appropriation to 
the nature and wants of inan ; the ardent 
charity which so generottsly enforcesthe ob«^ 
lervation of them *; the idSe€ling piety^ 
fi>rce, and gravity of the composition ; the 
profound and truly philosophical sense 
which! discover in it r these are the cha- 
la^rs which, fix my attention to the book 
I examine, and which I do not meet with, 
in the same degree, in any produflioH of the 
human mind* I aia equally afie£ted with 
the candour, the ingenuousness, the modes, 
ty, I should have said,, the humility, of the 
writers, and that unexampled and constant 
forgetfiihiess of themselves, which never 
admits tiieir own refleftions, or the smallest 
eulogium lin reciting the a£lions of their 
master* 

When I remarft the plain, simple, and 
dispassionate account given by these wtl- 
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ters of the greatest events, never attempting^ 
to astonish their reader*, but endeavouring" 
isdways to enlighten and convince them, I 
am irresistibly led to believe, that their onljr 
view was that of attesting to mankind a 
truth which they conceived of the highest 
importance to human happiness* 

: Regardless of themselves, they seem fell 
only of that great truth which they promul- 
gated : I am not surprised, therefore, ta 
find truth the only objeft which they have 
studied in their composition. Thh they 
exhibit unadorned, unembellished ; their 
language therefore is simple — The leper 
siretched forth his band\, and it became 
whole — The s.iek man took up his bed and 
walked. . . 

The distinguishing eharaflei^istics of the 
true sublime appear irt these writings ; for 
when God is the objeft, it is sublime to say^ 
He spake, and it was done ; but it. is easily 
discerned thatthe sublime occurs there only 
because the thing was of an extraordinary 
nature, and because the writer delivered it. 
as he saw it, that is, as it was. These wri^ 
ters appear to me not only most coropletdj 
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ingenuous, for they do not even dissemble 
their own weakness ; but I am still more 
astonished, when they do hot even dissem- 
ble certain circumstances of the life and 
sufferings of their master, which have no 
tendency tp enchance his glory in the eyes 
of the world. Had they been silent as to 
these circumstances, their adversaries as- 
suredly could never have discovered them, 
nor consequently have taken any advantage 
from then[i. -They have, hpwever, not fail- 
ed to relate them, and .with all their minu- 
test circumstances. It is impossible, there- 
fore, not to feel that the purport of their 
writing was to bear testimony to the truth. 

Is it possible, I say to myself, that these 
fishermen, who are supposed to perform ac- 
tions not less astonishing than those of their 
master ; who say to the lame man JRise up 
andv}alk! and be walked; is it possible 
that these fishermen should be so destitute 
of vanity, that they should disdain the ap- 
plauses of the people who were spe6latora 
of these prodigies ? 
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My surprise and admiration, therefore, 
are equal, when I read these words,* Ye 
men of Israel y ijoby inarvel ye at this ? or 
V)by look ye so earnestly on usj as though 
^y our 0V)n power or holiness voe had made 
this man to walk ? In so charafleristic a 
|Aark, can I mistake the expression of hu- 
mility, disinterestedness, and truth ? When 
I.tead these words my affe£lions are raised, 
9nd they excite emotions in my soul; 

Who then are these men, who, whilst na- 
ture is obedient to their voice, are iFearfuI 
that this obedience should b^ attributed ti^ 
their power or piety ? How should the mind 
refuse its assent to such witnesses ? How is 
it possible to suspe6t such narrations to be 
mere inventions ? And how many more 
circumstances of the same nature do I dis- 
cover, which are inseparably conneftcd' 
with these, and which were not at all more 
likely to present themselves naturally tCK 
the minds of these men ? 
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CHAP. I|. 



MIFLECTIONS ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE 
WITNESSES.— WHETHER IT HAS BEEN FOR- 
MALLY CONTRADICTED BY EVIDENCES OF THE 

SABfE Weight, and made at the same time. 

I KNOW that several parts of the nar- 
rative appeared a very short time after 
the events attested by the witnesses. If 
these parts are the work of some impostor, 
he ought undoubtedly to have been cauti* 
ous not to make his recital too circumstan- 
tial, lest he should be more easily dete6led. 
And yet what can be more particular than 
the narrative now before me ? I meet with 
the names of the persons, their qualities, 
office, habitation, and diseases. I observe 
the places, the time, the circumstances^ 
pointed out, and numberless minute details, 
all concurring to describe the event in the 
most precise manner. In a word, I must 
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be conscious, that had I been in the place, 
or existed at the time, when the narrative 
was published, it would have been perfefii- 
ly easy for liie to have satisfied myself with 
respedl to the truth or fialsehood of the fadts. 
And is it natural to imagine, that the obsti- 
nate and powerful adversaries of the wit- 
nesses neglefted doing that which I should 
have done, had I existed in those times and 
jplaces ? I must therefore search after some 
evidences, in the history of those times, 
•which -formally contradift those of the wit- 
nesses : but all I can meet with are vague 
• accusations of imposture, magic, or. sup^- 
stition : I therefore ask. Is it thus that the 
most circumstantial accounts are to be 
overturned ? But perhaps (I again say to 
myself) the accounts are lost which formal- 
ly contradifled those of the witnesses ? But 
'why then is not the account of the witness- 
es lost also? Because it has beeh'niost 
carefully preserved, and transmitted to nie, 
by a numerous society which* still exists. 
But, on the' other hand, I observe another 
'society^ equally numerous, arid still more 

» The Jews. ' . . , 
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ancient, which, descending by an uninter^i 
rupted succession froml the first adversaries 
of the witnesses, and inheriting the. hatred 
which those adversaries bore towards them, 
as well as their prejudices, might have 
preserved as easily the evidences against 
those witnesses, as it has preserved so ma- 
ny other monuments, which they still pro- 
duce with complacency,and many of which 
serve to betray them. I even sec several 
weighty reasons, which ought to have en- 
gaged that society to preserve carefully aH 
the proofs contradi6lory to those of the 
witnesses* 

What particularly occurs to tne is, that 
accusation, so odious, so pointed, and so 
often riepeated, with which the witnesses 
had dated to charge die magistrates of that 
society, and the astonishing success of the 
testimony that the witnesses bore to the 
fefts on which they built their accusation. 
How easy would it have been for the ma- 
gistrates to contradict this testimony ! How 
much was it their interest to do it 1 And 
how great must have been the effeO: of a 
juridical and circumstantial dcpositiout 
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which, in every page, would have contra- 
dicted that of the Witnesses ? Since, tJiien, 
the society of which I am speaking cannot 
produce such a formal evidence, I think I 
am authorised, by all the rules of sound 
criticism, to believe that it never was pos- 
sessed of any authentic documents to op- 
pose to the witnesses.-— But it occurs to 
me, that the^ friends of the witnesses, 
when they cime into power, are said to 
have destroyed every proof repugnant td 
their testimony. It has not, however, been 
in their power to annihilate that great so- 
ciety, which was avowedly inimical to them. 
And they did not become po^werful till ma- 
ny centuries after the event, which was 
the subje6l of their belief. I must then 
relinquish this suspicion, which is. void of 
foundation. And, whilst the society in 
question has nothing to produce, but the 
most vague accusations of imposture, the 
witnesses (I remark) have handed down, 
in their writings, informations and inter- 
rogatories, made by the magistrates them- 
selves, or by the chief teachers of that so-* 

« 

* The Christians under Constantinc 
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cicty^ W'hich are positive proofs, tliat tbey 
were far from being indifferent as to what 
was going forwards in their capital, 

I did not indeed suppose any such in- 
difference ; it was too improbable. I sup- 
posed, on the contrary, that the magistrates 
or teachers did aflually exert their utmost 
efforts to come to a certain knowledge of the 
fa6ts. I therefore proceed to the informa- 
tions and interrogatories, contained in the 
writings of the witnesses or of their first 
disciples. 

As these writings have never been con- 
tradi£led in a formal manner, by those 
whose immediate interest it was to contra- 
dift them ; I think myself obliged to admit 
that these writings are of considerable au- 
thority. 

It is with a singular ssitisfaftion that I 
read over and over again these interesting 
interrogatories : and the more I read them, 
the more I admire the exquisite sense, the 
singular precision, the noble courage and 
candour, so conspicuous in the answers • 
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TAith seems to dart forth from every side, 
and the bare perusal of them is sufficient 
to convince us, that such fa£ts are not a 
mere invention. It is not certainly in such 
A way as this, that people set themselves to 
invent. 
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CHAP. iir. 



THfi MAN LAME FROM HIS BIRTHS 

NO sooner had the disciples of Jesus 
begun (in the midst of the capital),. 
to bear witness to^ what they called the truths 
than they were led before the tribunals* 
They are examinedv questioned, and! they 
openly attest before these- tribunals, that 
which they had already affirmed in the prc^. 
sence of the people. 

A man- lame from: has birth, had beeiB 
recently restored to the use of his limbs ;: 
this lame man was forty years of age.*- 
Two of the witnesfses are the reputed au^ 
thors of this cure. They arc sent for by thcr 
senators, who propose Ais question to> 
them^ By V) bat power or by V)bat nanw. haaim 

* A£b iii. 4. 
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ye done, this ? The question is precise and 
formal. Te ruiers of the people (answered 
the witnesses), if we this day be examined 
of the good deed done to the impotent many 
by what means he is made whole ; be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead^ e%enby him doth this 
man stand here before you, whole. 

What now is the behaviour of the two 
fishermen I Do they attempt to ingratiate - 
themselves with their judges I No \ they set 
out by upbraiding them openly with an^ 
atrocious crime, and conclude by affirming, 
the very fa£): which the judges held, in the> 
utmost abhorrence. — Here I reason with • 
myself, and my reasoning is very simple: — 
lihe, whom the magistrates have crucified^ 
has been crucified justly ; if he be not ri-, • 
sen from the dead ; if the miracle wrought 
on the lame man be another deceit ; these 
magistrates, who undoubtedly have proofe 
of all this, will loudly and publicly reproachs 
these witnesses with their audaciousness^ 
their imposture, their malice ; and will in.- 
£}6i on them the severest punishment.. 
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J continue reading ; Ncm^ v>b€n they savi 
the baldness of Peter and Johny and per* 
seived that they v^ere unlearned and ign^* 
rant men^ they mar'oeUedy and they took 
hnov>ledge ef thenty that they had been witb 
Jesus. Aiid beholding the man ivhich ^as 
healed standing ivitb thenty they could say 
nothing against it; but^ %> hen they had 
C4fmmanded them to go aside out of the coun^ 
cily they conferred amongst themselves^ and 
they recalled them, and commanded them^ 
not to speak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jesus. 

Wh^ do I see here I These senators, sa 
prepossessed against the witnesses, and 
their declared enemies,, are not able to si-^ 
lence tbeni ! Those very senators, whom 
the witnesses have censured with so much- 
courage and so little caution, content them- 
selves with threatening them and forbid^ 
ding them to teach 1 The lame man then 
has been restored. But it was in the name 
of the crucified Jesus* The crucified man 
is then risen from the dead. The senators 
then tacitly admit this resurredlion : at least 
their €X>nduft seems to imply that they caDu- ■ 
not prove the contrary. 
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* 1 ciahnot reasotiably c)bjcft, that the his^' 
tbrian of the fisherman has falsified all this 
proceeding. For it certainly does not be-^ 
come me, who came into the world 1700 
years after this transaction passed, to form 
a charge against this historian, whicK. 
ishould have been brought against him by 
contemporaries of the witnesses ; who ne^ 
vertheless have not brought k, or at least 
have never been able to prove it, 

X learn by this historian, that the consc^* 
quence of this miracle was the conversion of 
five thousand men : I do not say that these 
five thousand men were so many witnesses.^ 
I have not their account : But I w/V/ sajr^, 
that the conversion of so considerable "a 
number proves the publicity of the fa£^». 
Neither can I presume to say that this Hum- 
ber is exaggerated r because I have no au- 
thentic evidence to oppose to that of the- 
historian, and my simple negative ought 
not to counterbalance his positive affirma^ 
tion^ 

I cannot fi)rbear a few observations o» 
some particular expressions in this very ii^ 
teresting^ recital. / 
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. Such as I have i give I thee: in the name 
•f Jesus Christ of Nazareth^ rise up and 
nvalk. 

Such as I have^ give I thee. The 6nty 
power he has, is that of making a lame man 
to walk ; and this power is committed to a 
poor fisherman ! In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth^ rise up and walk. 
What precision, what sublimity in these 
words ! how well adapted to the majesty of 
Him who commands all nature ! 

Ifv)e this day be examined of the good 
deed done to the impotent man. It is an 
9i£io£pityy not of ostentation^ which they 
wrought : they have made no signs to ap- 
jpear in heaven : they hav^e done a ^ good 
deed to an impotent man ; a good deed ! 
and in all the simplicity of a pure and virtu- 
ous heart. 

•»• 

TFhom ye crucified^ ivhom God raised 
from the dead. No reserve, no management 
here ; no prudential consideration, no pern 
sonal fears are here predominant : they are 
theh well assured of the faft, and fear not 
beiti^ confuted ! 
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When they spoke to the people^ they 
said, We ^ot that through ignorance ye did 
it. Their language is different when be- 
fore the tribunal ; they disdain to flatter their 
judges, or to make use of any artifice to 
conciliate their favour — Wbomyt crucified^ 
labom God raised from the dead. 
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CHAP. IV. 



SAINT PAUL. 

1 PROCEED in the history of the wit- 
nesses*, and I quickly meet with the 
history of a young man, which greatly ex- 
cites my curiosity and attention. 

Although educated by a sage, he was far 
from pradlising his moderation. His aftive, 
vehement, and courageous disposition ; his 
persecuting spirit, and blind adherence ,to 
the sanguinary maxims of a predominant 
and overbearing se6l ; excited in him the 
most vehement inclination to take a distin- 
guished part of the open war, which that 
seft had proclaimed against the witnesses. 
He had already assented to, and assisted at 
the violent death of one of the witnesses ; 
but unable to confine his fanatic zeal with* 
in the walis of tiie capital, obtained from 

* Acls viii. 9. 
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the rulers letters, authorising him to perse- 
cute the partizans of this new opinion^ 
wherever they should be found. 

He sets out, attended by several horse- 
men, breathing out tbreatenings and 
slaughter ; and, before he arrives at Da- 
mascus, becomes himself a. minister of the 
gospel ! He enters upon his sacred office, 
and begins with attesting the fa£ls which 
the witnesses attest^ in that very tOMrn 
wherein he was going to vent his rage against 
the infant society. 

- Moral as well as natural order hath its 
laws ^ men do not throw oflF their charadier 
on a sudden and withoift cause ; they can- 
not on a sudden, and without cause, divest 
themselves of their d^ep-rooted, their fa- 
vourite, and, in their own eyes, their best- 
grounded prejudices.; still less the preju- 
dices of birth and education ; and least of 
all those of religion. 

Some extraordinary and unexpefted event 
must therefore have occurred*on the journey, 
some more than common motive must have 
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been emplo]fed to convert this man, from 
being a most furious persecutor, to the most 
zealous disciple of him whom he persecuted* 
For I must suppose some cause, and indeed 
some very great cause, to have efie6lcd so 
sudden, so unexampled a change. I learn 
from himself, and from his historian, what 
this cause is. A great light from heaven 
shgne around him, the brightness of which 
deprived him of his sight. He fell to the 
ground, and he heard a voice from heaven* 
He immediately becomes. an objefit of the 
fury of that se^ which he had deserted; he 
is dragged into prisons, carried before the 
tribunals of his own nation, and of others, 
and he every where attests, with equal for- 
titude and constancy, the fafts attested by 
the first witnesses. With a very singular 
pleasure I follow him, when led before a 
foreign tribunal, where happily a king' of 
his own nation is present; there I hear him 
give a very circumstantial account of his 
conversion. He does not attempt to con- 
ceal his former rage against the new seft ; 
he even paints it in the strongest colours*: 

• Aas xxvi. 10, 11. 
M 
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And V) ben they ivere put to deaths (he says) 
I ganse my voice against them^ and I pu^ 
nished them oft inevery synagogue^ andcom^ 
' pelted them to blaspheme ; dnd^ being ex* 
ceedingly mad against them^ I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities. He then pro- 
ceeds to the extraordinary circumstances 
which attended his conversion; gives an 
account of what followed; and concludes 
by saying, addressing himself to the judge; 
For the king knoiveth of these things^ of 
which I speak freely ; for lam persuaded 
that none of these things are hidden frtfm 
him ; for this thing was not done in a cor^ 
ner*. This new witness, therefore, as well 
as the first, entertains no apprehensions of 
being contradidted concerning the fads; 
for he talks of things which were not done 
in a corner; and I am not in the least sur- 
prized when I read that his speech staggers 
the king : Almost thou persuadest me. The 
prince, therefore, does not view him in the 
light of an impostor. This witness had de* 
livered the same things in the midst of the 
capital, when speaking before a crowded a^ 
sembly of the people ; and was interrupted 

• A£is xxvi. 26, 
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only when he came to combat an ancient and 
favourite prejudice of that haughty nation* • 
I find, in the same historian, other very cir- 
cumstantial proceedings, of which this new 
disciple is the obje6l, and which are carried 
on at the request of his countrymen, who 
had solemnly sworn and conspired to de- 
stroy him.* I carefully analyze these pro- 
ceedings, and the farther 1 pursue my ana- 
lysis, the more I perceive the probability 
increase, in support of the fafts attested by 
the witnesses. .1 moreover meet, in the 
same historian, ^yith other speeches of this 
witness, which to me appear master-pieces 
of reason and eloquence : if this word elo- 
cpience, so much prostituted, can be applied 
to speeches of this nature. I dare not add> 
that there are some replete with wit ; this 
word would be still more inapplicable to so 
great a charafler and such great things. Te 
men of Athens^ I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious ; for as I passed by 
und beheld your devotions^ I found an altat 
Vfitb this inscription^ to the unknowip 
God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor^^ 
jbipy him declare lunto you^* 

* ^t SXU..21. The prejudice on the vocation of the GeAtil«» 

X A^xvii. 22,.23, 
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Some of his speeches are so pathetic, bo 
affefting, that I cannot resist the emotions 
they raise in me» — Bonds and afflictions 
abide me; but none of these things mo'oe 
me; neither count I my life dear unto my- 
self y so that I might finish my course with 
joyy and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus. And now behold^ I know 
that ye all shall see my face no more. — / 
have coveted no man^s silver^ or gold^ or 
apparel; yea^ ye yourselves know that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities j 
and to them that were with me. I have 
shewed you all things^ how that so labour* 
tng ye ought to support the wedky and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus ^ how 
be saidy It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.^ 

I am astonished when I observe the num- 
ber, the nature, the greatness, and the du- 
ration, of the labours and trials of this ex- 
traordinary personage; and, if the import- 
ance of the views, the dignity of the motives, 
and the obstacles to be surmounted, are the 
measures of glory, I cannot but consider 

• K&z XX. 23, 24, 25, 33, 34, 35. 
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Ais person as a most acQomplisIied anid |i|fe^ 
roic charaftcr. 

But this extraordinary man has himself 
written. I study his. writings, and I am* 
i^uck with the extreme disinterestedness^ 
the meekness, the pathetic piety ^ and, above 
all, with that sublime benevolence whichi 
breathes through all his works; the whole 
race of man finds room in his heart ; there 
is no branch <rf morality which does not 
vegetate and fruftify within him. He is hint- 
self a moral system, which lives,^^ breathes, 
and a£ts without ceasingr he is at the sande 
time the precept and the example. And 
what precepts does he teach? — Let love be 
without dissimulation. Abhor that which 
is evil J cleave to that which is good. Be 
kindly affectioned one to another^ with bro* 
therly love ; in honour preferring one ano- 
ther. Not slothful in business; rejoicings 
in hope; patient in tribulation/ distribu-: 
ring to the necessity of saints; given to hos-^ 
pitality. Bless them which persecute you^ 
bless andcur^enot. Rejoice with them that 
do rejojcey and weep with them that weepm 
Be of the samt mind one towards anothejr^ 
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Mibd not high tbingSy and be not wise $0 
your awn conceits.* Is it possible that these 
ethics, so pure, so elevated, so peculiarly 
adapted to th^ Wiailli ^ Universal eoeietjr^ 
sshould hxv^ beeti preached by the Akm6 
nan, who breathed fbfth tbreatening^ mA 
daughter^ and whose sole pleadtire and ]^I0« 
ry consisted in putting hii^ fillow^creatUrad 
to the torture I Ahd hoW dould ^ch ^ man 
so suddenly iittain to the perfe^ pra6l;ice of 
Sttch morality ? He, who came to call manw 
kind to these great duties, had surely spoken 
to him. Btit what sh^U I say to that admi^^ 
rable pi£l:ufe oicbarity^ so full of warmth 
aatid life^ which continually captivates -my 
attention in another produflion f of this 
finished moralist? And yet it is not the 
pi6lure itself which engages my attention 
the most, it is the occasion which gives rise 
to it. Of all the endowments which man 
might obtain or exercise, surely there is no 
one fitter to flatter oiu: vanity than those 
which are miraculous. Illiterate men, of 
the lowest class, who suddenly speak fo^ 
reigti tongues, would be very much jnelinr 
ed^to make a parade of so extraordinary a 

♦ 

• Romans xii* f 1 Corinth, xiiw 
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fpSt^ forgetful of its pttipos^. A numi(rod$ 
sbcietj of Neophytes, founded by this ittu^- 
tnoud man, sootvmade an ill use of that gift* 
lie hastens to write to tbeni) and to retniiid 
them what ought to be the neai use of mt« 
YEoles. He does not hesitate It^ pfeferrin^ 
that sublime benevolence, which he calU 
charity, to all miraculous endowments ; that 
charity, which, according to him, is the 
most perfefl system of all social virtues— 
Though I speak 'mith the tongues of men and 
Qfangelsy and have not charity y I am be^ 
come-tzs sounding brass or a tinkling cym* 
baL And though I have the gift of pro* 
phecy^ and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faithj so 
that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. 

Whence has this sage learned to make so 
exa£t a discernment of things ? Why is he 
not dazzled by so many eminent gifts which 
he . possesses, or supposes himself to pos- 
sess ? Would an impostor aft in this man- 
ner ? Whence has he discovered that mira- 
cles are only simple signs for those who da 
n0tyet believe ? Who has taught this &na« 
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tical persecutor, to prefer the love of maa- 
kind to the . most splendid endowments I 
Can I mistake, in these do£lrines and vir« 
tlie$ of the disciple, jthe voice, the ever-ef- 
ficacious voice, of t h a t m A s t e r , who gave 
]^mself up as a sacrifice for the whole race 
of mankind? 
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THE MAN BORN BLIND. . 

THE interrogatories contained in thci 
evidence of the witnesses continually 
awaken my attention. 

It is there chiefly that I must search for 
the sources of the probajbility of the fafts at- 
tested. If these interrogatories, as I have 
already observed, have never been formally 
confuted by those whose greatest interest it 
was to contradift them, I must allow the 
consequences which naturally result from 
them. Amongst these interrogatories there 
is one especially which claims my atten- 
tion, and which I cannot read without feel- 
ing a secret pleasure; I mean that of the 
man bom blind, and cured by the divine 
messenger*. This miracle becomes the 
cause of great astonishment to all those 

• John ix. 
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who had known the blind man. They are 
at a loss what to think, and are divided in 
their opinions. They bring him into the 
presence of the do6lors, who question him, 
and ask him, how he came to receive his 
sight? He answers, He put clay upon my 
eyes^ and I'lvasbed^ and I do see. 

The do6lors are not yet convinced of the 
facl ; they doubt and reason among them- 
selves ; they wish to fix their doubts ; and,* 
siispefting that the man "was not bdrn blind, 
they send for his father and mother. — i^ 
this your s6nyV)hom ye say was born blind? 
Hov) then does he now see? His parents ^ 
answered them<^ and said^ JFe know that 
this is vur spn^ and that he was born blindi 
but by what means he now seeth^ we know 
not^ or who hath opened his eyesl, we know, 
not : he is of age ^ ask him^ he shall speak^ 
for himself. The do6lors therefore ques- 
tion him again this man who had been blifid 
from his birth; they again call him a se- 
cond time before them^ and say^ Give God 
the praise; we know that this man who hath, 
opened thine eyes is a sinner. He answer-^ 
edi and said, PThether he be a sinner or no^^ 
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I know not; one thing I know, that whereas 
I was blind J now I see. On this ingenuous 
answer the dodlors recur again to their firiit 
question — fFhat did he do ? They again 
ask him — How opened he thine eyes? — / 
have told you already ^ he answers with 
the same firmness ajid candour — wherefore 
would you hear it again? ff^ill ye also be 
bis disciples? This answer irritates the 
doctors — They revile him — As for this feU 
Iqw^ we knownot from whence heisl — fFhy! 
herein is a marvellous things that ye know 
not from whence he is, again replies this 
man, full of candour and good sense, and 
yet he bath opened my eyes^ &c. What in- 
genuousiiessf what simplicity, what preci- 
sion, what well-connefted reasoning! If 
such as these are not the charafteristics of 
truth, by what marks shall we ever disco- 
ver it ? ' 
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THE RESURRECTION- 



OF all the proceedings contained in this 
book, there are ncMie assuredly of 
.greater importance than that one which 
concerns the person of the divine messen^ 
^r ; and on that very account it, is also the 
most circumstantial, the most frequently 
repeated, and that to which the witnesses 
most dire6Hy and most frequently allude. 
It is always the centre of their testimony. 
I find it in the chief parts of the nartative ; 
and on a fair comparison of the passages 
ivhich respeft this important point, they ap- 
pear to me to be perfeftly harmonious. 

The divine teacher is taken, examined^ 
and questioned by the judges of his nation; 
they call upon him to declare who he is; he 
declares himself; his answer is deemed bias- 
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phemy ; false witnesses are produced against 
him, who exhibit a misconstru6lion of his 
words. He is condemned^ and led before 
a supreme and foreign tribunal. There he 
is again questioned, and makes nearly the 
same reply. The judge, conscious of his 
innocence, wishes to release him. The 
magistrates, who have condemned him, 
persevere in requiring his death : they in- 
timidate the chief judge, who delivers him 
up to them. He is crucified and buried. 
The magistrates seal the stone of the se- 
pulchre, and set a. v/atch over it ; and, a 
short time after, the witnesses attest' in the 
capital, and in the presence of the magis- 
trates diemselves, that be who ivas crucifix 
td is risen from the dead. 

I have brought together the most eissen-. 
tial fa£ts : I compare^ I analyse them, and 
I can form only two hypotheses which cai^ 
possibly account fox the conclusion of this 
aflBur-<reither the witnesses have carried off 
the body, or Jesus is really risen. I must 
decide between these two hypotheses, for I 
cannot make> out a third. And first, I 
Weigh the particul^ opinions, the prejudi- 
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.c«9, the chara^er of the witnesses : I ob- 
5ery6 their condu6l,. their circumstances, 
the situation of their mind and heart, pre - 
vious to and since the death of their master. 

I afterwards examine the prejudices, the 
character, the condu^, and the allegations, 
bf their adversaries. 

It is only requisite that I should kno\tr 
the ' country which the witnesses inhabit, 
to be acquainted, in general, with their 
opinions* and prejudices, I well know that 
tiheir nation professes to wait for a temporal 
deiiverei*, and that he is the ardent obje6i of 
Ae prayers and cxpeflations of that nation: 
the witnesses, therefore, arc also in expec- 
tation of this deliverer. And in their wri- 
tings I find a multitude of passages con- 
firmitig this," which convince me that they 
ate persuaded that he, whom they call their 
master, mi;st be that temporal deliverer. 
In vain does this Master attempt to spiritu- 
alizie their ideas ; they cannot discard that 
tiational prejudice, which they have so 
strongly imbibed— ^^^ trusted that it bad 
been he ivhicb should have redeemed I^- 

* Luke xxw.'iX. 
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These men, whose, ideas are not raised 
above sensible things, have a simplicity and 
timidity of charafiler which they them- 
selves do not even dissemble. They con- 
tinually mistake the sense of their master's 
discourse ; and when he is laid hold on^ 
tbey Jled. The most zealous of them all 
denies him three times, and swears he 
knows him not; and that ignominious a6t 
of cowardice, is most particularly mention* 
ed in four of the principal narratives of the 
witnesses. 

I cannot doubt, one single instant^ . but 
that they were fully persuaded of the reali- 
ty of the miracles wrought by their master.. 
1 have examined their reasons. They ap- 
pear to me of the greatest weight.* Nor 
can I doubt that their adherence to their 
master was owing to the ideas they had 
formed as to the design of his mission. The 
attachment of man has always some foun- 
dation ; and surely the men of whom I am 
speaking roust have lived in the expeftation 
of some benefit from him, whose disciples, 
they were become. They hoped^ there- 
fore, at least, that he would redeem their 
nation from a foreign yoke. But this mas^ 

* Vide Part ii. chap. il. iu. md^N.- 
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ter, from whom they expected this great 
deliverance, is betrayed, given up, forsa- 
ken, condemned, crucified, and buried, and 
w|th him all their temporal hopes vanish — 
He '0) bo saved at hers cannot save himself . 
His enemies triumph, and his disciples are 
humbled, mortified, and confounded. 

In such desperate circumstances, woiJld 
the witnesses form the wild projeft of car- 
rying off the body of their master I Can one 
be easily persuaded, that so timorous^ so 
artless a set of people, so unfit for strata* 
gems and intrigues, will enter into so da- 
ring a conspiracy ? What ! those very dis- 
ciples who, in so pusfllartimous a manner 
deserted" their master, will they on a sud- 
den contrive so istrange a plot, as ta carry 
olFhis body from the secular power ? They 
must evidently expose themeselves. to the 
greatest perils ! they must provoke a cer- 
tain and a cruel death ! And what can be 
their views in this profeS ? They either 
are, or arc not, persuaded that their master 
will rise from the dead ; if the first, it is oh- 
viousj they will resign his body to the Di- 
vine power ; if the last, all their temporal 
hopes must vanish. What then can be 
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Iheir pkn m canying off his body ? to piri>« 
Udi'that he is risen from the dead ? But. 
stiGh men as these, men without interest;, 
^thouf fortune, having no authority, ean; 
^iaty flatter tiheihselves , with the moat dis- 
tant bopte, that so monistrous an imposture 
Will gain credit ? But, even werethis an ea- . 
ay matter, still the sepulchre is sealed ; 
guards are placed on every side ; and these 
guards have been selefted and set by those 
whose chief concern it was to prevent tlic. 
imposture. Such preventive, measures 
surely are sufficient to deter those timorous 
fishermen from any plan of carrying 6ff the - 
body.. Men who have neither silver pi; 
^old, will they- attempt to bribe the watch ?* 
Men whoy on.the first appearance of danger, 
forsook their master* will they attack these 
guards I. Men. hated and despised by go- 
y«jrnment,.will they so^ easily find others 
hold enough to assist them,?. Can they flat. 
ter themselves that these men would not. 
betray them ? &c. &c. 

But isit afaiSl, that the sepulchre was* 
scaled, and a watch placed or set over it ? ; 
i^. thii^ a fact, I say, well ascertained ?: fo^:^ 
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I. find this ^^cisive and important circum>* 
stance is mentioned only by one* of the 
evangelists. Thks rather surprizes me. 
I therefore diligently iBiquirei whether thi^ 
very essential circumstance has not been 
contradidled by those whom it so nearly 
concerned to clear up this fa^ 2 and I come 
to an a]p>splute certainty that it never has.. 
I must then necessarily allow, that the re- 
cital of this evangelist remains in . its full 
force ; and that the mere silence of the other 
evangelists does not in the least invalidate 
the testimony given to tl\is fafit.. , 

... ♦ ^ 

Independeht of this very express testimo-^ 

ny> is it not probable that the magistratesj^^ 
who migh^t justly suspect such an impos- 
ture, and who were invested with authori- 
ty sufficient to- prevent it ; is it not likely 
that they would employ every means^possi^ 
ble to prevent it ? And if they have not em- 
ployed these means, what reason can I as- 
sign for their conduft T , 

But if I can prove that these magistratesL 
had considered before hand by what means, 
they might prevent such an imposture, thea 
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who can tdoubt but that they had employed 
Aese means time enough to prevent it?— 
Sir J we remember that that deceiver said^ 
'while he was yet alive ^ After three days I 
will rise again: Command^ therefore^ that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third 
day^ lest his disciples . come by night and 
steal him away^' and say unto the people he 
is risen from the dead ; so the last error 
shall be worse than the first. * If then the 
chiefs of the people have taken the most ef^ 
ficacious means possible to prevent the fadl, 
and every precaution which the case requi- 
red, have they not thereby deprived them- 
selves of the possibility of supposing th^ 
the body was carried oiff ? And yet they en- 
deavour to support the supposition;. Tthey 
gave large money to the soldiers ^ who, in- 
stigated by them, spread the report, that, 
bis disciples came by night and stole him 
away whiht they slept, f 1 shall not dwelt 
on the singular absurdity of this report sug- 
gested to the soldiers. It is too obvious. 
How could these soldiers presume to de-^ 

• Matt, xxvii. 63, 64. 
\ Mittt. xxviiL 12, 15. 
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po8e:to 8^ hSi whitb was doing vtbilu tbey^ 

Besides^ is it natural to believe^ that 
t&ese selected soldiers, chosen for the very 
^purpose of coiinterafUng: a most dangerous 
.imposture, should have. given themselves, 
up to sleep ?; But, , another thought occurs-, 
to ihCv still more striking :— It is evident- 
ly, clear to me, that the magistrates cannot 
be ignorant of the truth x if they are con- . 
vinced.that the body has really been stolen 
ft,way, wherefore are notthe soldiers brought 
to a trial ? Why is not the trial made pub- 
lie,?: What could be more decisive^ mo?^. 
proper, to. put a stop. tOvthe progress of. th|B 
imposture, and infallibly con&^nd the im*- 
jpostors^? These magistrates, so dire^y^^, 
so nearly concerned tOr expose this impPft^. 
ture, dp nipt take this meaauiifi^. so .plakpt^ . 
so obvious,, so conformable t(0 justiccir. 
they do not even arrest the> impostors : they; 
da not confront them; with, the scddiers : : 
they punish neither tite imppstorsnor thft 
soldiers : . they publish no trial : they do > 
not clear up the fjift to the public. Neither 
dp their succesjsors.clear it up at all better ;; 
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they confine themselves, as their ancestors 
did, to insisting on the imposture. 

Further ;- when these same magistrates, . 
soon after, send for two of the disciples, on 
-account of a cure which had made a great 
noise;* and thfese disciples are bold enough 
to upbraid them with an atrocious crinie^ 
and to attest in their presence the resurrec- 
tion of that man, whom they had crucifi- 
ed ; \diat is the condu£^ of these magis- 
trates ? They are contented with threaten- 
ing them, and commanding them to teach 
no more in the name of Jesus, t These 
Areatenings do not intimidate the witnesses ; 
0iey continue to publish openly the resur- 
rcftion of the crucified teacher, in the same 
place, and publicly, in the presence of the 
magistrates. They are again brought be- 
fore the same magistrates, and persist with 
the same boldness in their account % — The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus , whom 
ye slew ; we are his witnesses. What step 
do the magistrates now take ? — When they 

• Sec This Book, Chap, lit 

t Aas iv, 18, 21. 
} Aas V. 30, 32. 
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bad beaten thenty they commanded them 
that they should not speak in the name of 
Jesus y and let them go ! Surely, the judi- 
cious reader requires no further observa- 
tions ; he has heard every thing, and feels 
the strength of the arguments here produ- 
ecd. 
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CONSEQUENCES CM? THE ? ACT— REMARKS.r-OB- 

JECTIONS— REPLY. 

THUS we have circumstantial fa6Vs, 
fadls which have never been contra- 
didled, fafts which have been constantly 
ind unanimously attested by witnesses, who 
seem to be possessed of every qualification 
requisite (agreeably to the rulesof sound lo- 
gic), to establish the credibility of testimo- 
ny, * To invalidate '^uch fa£ls, shall I ad- 
Vance, that the magistrates, fearing the 
people, dared not to take the proper infor- 
mations, nor to prosecute and publish the 
witnesses as impostors, nor to punish the 
authentic proceeding, &c. ? But, if the 
crucified man had, in the course of his life, 
done nothing to excite the admiration and 
veneration of the people ; if he had wrovx^c^ 

* Vide chap, iu Booku. 
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no miracle ; rf the people had not, on hb 
account, blessed God for having given such 
povoer to men; if his doctrine j and his man- 
ner of teaching, had not appeared to the 
people far superior to every thing which 
their doftors had taught ; if they had not 
held it as a truth that no man ever spake as 
be spake ; — wherefore should the magis- 
trates have feared to prosecute juridically 
the abjeft disciples of an impostor, as great 
impostors themselves as their master had 
been ? Wherefore should the magistrates 
have feared a people so strongly prejudi- 
ced, and for so long a time, in their favour, 
if these magistrates had been able to prove, 
by public and legal proceedings, that the 
eyre of the man bom blind, the resurrec 
tion of Lazarus, the healing of the lame 
man, the gifts of tongues, &c. were only 
impositions? How easy was it for them to 
procure the clearest information concerning 
those fafls ; and especially, how ea^y 
w ould it have been for them to prove that 
the witnesses spoke only^ their mother 
tongue ? And again, what could these ma- 
gistrates have to fear from the people, if 
^ey could have clearly demonstrated ti 
tbcm, that the disciples had stolen away 
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the body oi their master ? And was this 
-more difficult to asoertain than the rest ? 

■» ■ , - - 

Can there now remain any doubt of the 

extreme jLjo^probability of the first hypothe- 
sis, of that which supposes that the body 
wasgaxried off? Must I not really allow, 
that the second hypothesis has at least a de- 
gree of probability equal to that of any his- 
torical fa6l whatever, taken from the his- 
tory of that age, or of those ages which im- 
mediately followed ? 

ShaH I here draw the odious chara^lers of 
the principal adversaries of the witnesses ? 
Shal) I extract these charadlers from the 
writings of their own historian ? * Shall I 
place these charadlers in opposition to those 
of the witnesses ? Shall I contrast vice to 
virtue; fury to moderation, hypocrisy to 
sincerity^ falshood to truth ? — I should for- 
get that I am only attempting a sketch, not 
writing a treatise. 

Muft I again repeat, that the rcsurreftion 
of the great messenger is not an uncon- 

• jQsephtti. 
O 
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nefted fafil ;* but that it is the chief link 
of a chain of fa£tsof the same nature, and 
of a multitude of other fafls of various 
kinds, all which would become inexplica- 
ble were the first fael supposed false ? If, 
in any instance whatever, an h}rpothesis be- 
comes the more probable, when it explains 
successfully a great number of fafts ; or a 
great number of particulars essential to the 
same feft ; am I not compelled, by all the 
rules of sound logic, to allow, that the first 
hypothesis explains nothing, and that by 
the second every thing is explained in it 
most natural and successful manner ? If an 
hypothesis leads me necessarily to conse- 
quences which contradi6l manifestly what 
we call moral order ; j* can I admit that hy- 
pothesis in preference to another, the foun« 
dation of which rests on moral order itself? 
Shall I further add, that if Jesus Christ b^ 
ndt risen. He himself has been a notorioiis 
impostor ? for, by the account of the wit^ 
ivesses themselves, he had foretold his death 
and resurreftion, and instituted a memorial 
both of the one and of the other. 

» Vide Book ii. Chap. r. , , 

t Sec Book ii. Chap, i. 
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If then he be not risen from the dead, his 
disciples must perceive that they were im- 
posed upon by hiiii on the most important 
point ; and if they thought thus, how came 
they to build such elevated hopes of a future 
happiness on a resurre£lion which had not 
taken place ? How could they promise to 
mankind, in his name, that happiness to 
come ? How could they expose themselves, 
for such a length of time, to such a torrent 
of opposition, such numberless and severe 
trials, even, to death itself, in support of a 
do£lriiie which was founded solely on a false- 
hood, of the atrocity of which they must be 
sufficiently convinced? How could men, 
who made so public, so constant, and ap- 
parently so sincere a display of the most 
tender and exalted love for mankind } how 
could they be so destitute of common hu- 
manit}' as to deceive, and thereby involve in 
misery, many thousands of their fellow- 
creatures? What reward could such noto- 
rious impostors expeft in another worl|J 
for the afflidtions which they suffered in 
this? How could such impostors teach 
mankind the purest, the most sublime doc- 
trine, a doftrine so well adapted to the ne- 
eessittes of an extensive society I Rwpt 
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again, — = — ^but I have already dwelt long 
enough on these monstrous, oppositions tp 
moral or4er : they present thenlselves in so 
great a number, they are so striking, that a 
moment's refle£lion alone is necessary to 
convince me on which side of the question 
lies the greater probability. 

Shall I raise another objeftion, and say, 
tliat the resurreftion of Christ Was not suf- 
ficiently public, and that he ought to have 
shewn himself in the capital, and to his 
judges, after his resurreftion I It will be 
immediately obvious, that we are not con- 
cerned to know what God could have done, 
but plainly to know what he has done. It 
wis to intelligent man, to moral man, that 
God chose to speak ; his intention was not to 
force man into belief, and leave his under- 
standing unexercised; the question there- 
fore is^ only to ascertain to myself, whether 
the resurredlion of Jesus has been accom- 
panied with circumstances sufficiently stri- 
king to convince any reasonable man of this 
extraordinary mission of the divine messen- 
ger? Now, these well-established fafts, 
when weighed in tlie scale of reason, seem 
to carry irresistible convi^ou, that every 
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thmg has; been cJonc by God» which was ne- 
cessiaiy, to establish this certainty, so much 
Avanted, so earnestly desired, and so well 
adapted to the present condition of man. 
This also must compel us to acknowledge, 
that the objedion respefling the want of 
publicity in the resurreftion, is extremely 
absurd; since, if we examine this objeflion^ 
we may easily perceive that every human 
individual might equally require that Christ 
should also appear to him^ &c.^ 

* Under t&e ancient eoonomy, theie were miracles or signs 
of great notoriety ; of these I apprehend I can discover the 
reasons* and shall accordingly point them ont. The nation living 
mder this economy* was, propedy speaking, one great family* 
irhkh «^ never to intermix with the nei^^ibouring nations^ in. 
order that the great deposit entrusted to them might suffer n» 
alteratkm. 

The goremment of this family was a theocracy r and it was 
eonsonsnt to the spirit of this theocracy ,^ that the minister of th«i 
monarch, riiould be authorized hy the monarch himself, to dis- 
play hit commission, to the family at liurge, that is, assembled ia 
a national body. 

It was, moreorer, agreeable, to the same spirit, that the Hxsft 

promulgated by the minister, in the name of the monarch, should 

W authorizedl by the most signal: and transcendant signs, so as. 

to dk^y tiie awful majesty of the monarch : and of these signv 

the whole family were to bespe^lators. There was still another 

reason for this dispensation .* — ^The minister of the ancient eco- 

•omy had not been foretold to the nation, by prediAions so pse» 

ciscas to leave no room for mistake concermng his person. Thr 

02 
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■ I must not, therefore, say, Ttbis wcmM 
have been wise; and God ought to have 

gicat Botariety, tHereftre, of the miracles and signs which aur 
thorized the mission of this minister, were necessarily such as 
flsif^t answer afi the ]raT|»ose8 of p rophecy. Thiv ^speBsatiea 
was jmdouhtedly adapted to the diawi^ and pfci^^ar circomr 
Stances of the Jewish nation. It will \ft easily conceived whap 
ideas these words, cbaraeter and circnmstancfSf are intended te 
ciDaveyj and k is. needless that I shoidd pcnntt^Min out. 

The plan sf the new economy was very different. It was not 
ts be confiiMd to one famity alone. All the nations of the earth, 
for a great series of ages, were to be p^rtakef s in it. How would 
it have been possible to assemble in one and the same place all 
the nations of the woild, to authenticate to them the new 
minister of this new economy, which was to take place of the 
ancient, to perfe£l it, and readef it universal ? 

But if the mission of this minister had been foretold, at ttm^ 
dry times, and in diwn manners, by many prophecies sufficiency 
circumstantial with respeft to ^e time of his coming, so that 
the charaAer of his person, his functions, &c. could not reasona* 
bly be mistaken by that people, who were the first objeA of his 
misuon; if other nations could also come to the knowledge of 
these prophecies ; if the minister of this new economy was to 
be endued with supernatural power and wisdom ; if he was to 
do viorks vtbidi none other bad doncf if man bad never ^oken as 
this man spoke i if he was to give to other men the power of 
doing file same vtoris, and still greater f if he was to send them 
to all nations, to enlighten them, and to signify tbe good-will of 
'the Father of ail; if, consequently) he was to endue thea& 
messengers with an extraordinary gift, by the means of which 
they might communicate dieir thoughts to these nations, and be 
by them understood— ^-but the intdligent wacfer, the friend of 
truth, has already anticipated sse :- and to his judgment lxi£^ 
thcss considerations. 
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done thus: but I must say, God has done 
tbus^ therefore it is wise. What ! shall a 
being so consummately ignorant as I am, 
presume to determine on the ways of Wis- 
dom itself? The only occupation which 
appears proportioned to my weak faculties^ 
is to study the ways of that adorable Wis- 
dom, and to feel the value of his unbound- 
ed kindness. 

• 

There yet remains, however, another circumstance whidk 
will require his attention. These miracles of the ancient econ*» 
my, which had been wrought before the eyes of a whole nation, 
have not coatinned from age ta age in that nation. AU the 
succeeding generations to our own days, h^ve not seen wkh 
their own eyes, the auperb appearance of the sovereign of 
the Jews, and yet have strongly adhered to his law ; all have 
been fuUy convinced of the truth of tbU appearance t and <tf 
the divine mission of the first legishitor. What then has beem 
the logical foundation of this strong and permanent persuasion ? 
Wherefore docs the present generation persevere in the belief 
entertained by the generations before them ? This logical Ibtm- 
dation undoubtedly vests on oral and vjritten tradition. The 
proofs, therefore, of the miracles of the ancient economy, as 
well as of the miracles of the new economy^ depend essentially 
on the rules of testimony. 

The question, therefore, amounts to this ; namely, Whether 
the testimonies, on which the mission of the second legislator 
rests, are inferior in force to those which establish the mission 
of the first legislator ? This important inquiry concerns parti- 
cuiariy Ae tuw^ men of that nation, which is dispersed even ta 
this day amongst aH people, and which stiO reje^s the mission 
of the second legislator, clearly foretold by the first, and foretold. 
■ ft still clearer and more precise mannec by lax^^x ^oi^ov:^. 
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Apparent contradictions between r>iT* 

FERENT parts OF THE DEPOSITION.— REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THAT SUBJECT. 

I SAID that there exists a harmony 
throughout* all the various parts of the 
evidence ; that they all appear to have the 
same scope and design : I nevertheless per-* 
ceive a great difFerenoe both as to the form 
and the matter ; nay^ I further discover 
here and there contradifiions^ at least they 
appear so to me. I find difficulties which 
occur on certain points of genealogy, of 
places, persons, and fa6ls; and I do not 
immediately discover a ready solution to 
•these difficulties. 

ft 

As I have not the least interest to induce 
me to believe these difficulties insurmount- 
able, I do not set out by imagining they 
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are s6. I have studied the logic of the heart 
as well as that of the mind ; I have also ac- 
quired some knowledge of that science call* 
ed Criticisni, with which I ought not to be 
utterly unacquainted ; I bring vogether the 
parellel passages ; I compare them one with 
another ; I anatomize them ; and I borrow 
the assistance of the best interpreters. I 
soon perceive the difEcuIties disappear ; the 
light increases every instant ; id diffused oh 
every sides ; and itlumines equ^ly the most 
obscure parts of the x>bje£l. 

. If there be nevertheless corners which, in 
zay opinion^ do not receive sufficient light, 
if tjiere be still- remaining some cloudy 
which I cannot effectually disperse^ it will 
never enter into my mind, and still less into 
my heart, to draw conclusions against the 
general scope of the evidence ; because 
these obscurities do not destroy, in my opi- 
nion, the strong light which is reflected 
from the great parts of the pifture. 

I have a right to doubt ; philosophical 

jdoubt is the path which condu6ts to truth : 

but I must be also candid. True philoso- 

-phy is utterly inconsistent with disingenui* 
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ty ; and true philosophy resides in the heart 
more than in the head. If, in a critical ex- 
amination of any work, I dire£l myself by 
the safest and most common rules of inter- 
pretation ; if one of those rules direfts me 
to judge from the general harmony and cor- 
respondence of the whole; if, by another 
rule, I am taught that trifling difficulties 
can never weaken this whole, more especi- 
ally when the most essential characters of 
truth, or at least of probability, - are im- 
pressed upon it ; • why ^ould I rcfbsc to ap- * 
ply these rules to the examination of the 
evidence ill qriestion ? and why am I not to 
form my opinion of this evidence by the 
correspondence of the whole ? Do not these 
apparent contradiftions, these difficulties 
of different kinds, clearly indicate that the 
authors of the various parts of the evidence 
have not copied each other ; and that each 
of them has set forth what he received by. 
the testimony of his own senses, or what he 
had learnt from ocular witnesses ? If these 
different parts of the evidence had agreed 
more exactly with each other, not only in 
the form, but in the matter, might I not 
then have justly, suspefted, that they all 
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flowed from the same soiirce, or that they 
were copies of each other ? And would not 
this natural »id legitimate suspicion have 
weakened, in my opinion, the validity of the 
aiDcoiInt? 

.It is highly sati$&£lory to find one of the 
authors thus begin his recital : 

1. Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed 
among us, 

2. Even as they delivered them unto usy 
which from the beginning were eye-wit- 
nesses j and ministers of the word ; 

3. It seemed good to me also^ having had 
perfect understanding of all things from 
the very firsts to write unto thee^ in order ^ 
most excellent TheophiliiSy 

4. That thou mightest know the certain* 
ty of those things wherein thou hast been 
innructed. 

My satisfaflion increases, when I read in 
the chief publication of one of the fii:s»x.Nw^- 



\ 



nesses — And be that saw it bare record^ 
and bis record is true^ and be knbwetb that 
be saitb true, that ye migbt believe. Or 
when I find, in the narrative of another-?- 
Tbat which we have beard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our bands have bandied of the 
word of life^ tbat we declare unto you* . 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAR I. 



AUTHENTICITY OF THE WRITTEN EVIBENCE.— 

THE PROPHECIES. 

I PROCEED in my inquiries : I have 
not examined every side of the question ; 
there are many others ; I must, however, 
confine myself to the principal points. 

What method must I follow, to be satis- 
fied of the authenticity of the various and 
most important parts of the evidence ? 

First, I must be cautious not to confound 
the authenticity of the narrative with the 
truth of it. I fix the sense of the terms, to 
4ivold ambiguity. 
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By the authenticity of any part of the 
narrative, I understand that degree of cer- 
tainty which ascertains to me, that this part 
is indubitably the composition of the au- 
thor whose name it bears. 

The truth of a portion of the deposi- 
tion, will depend upon its conformity with 
the fafts. 

From this logical distinction I therefore 
am taught, that historical truth does not 
depend on the authenticity of history ; for 
I easily conceive, that an history may be 
conformable to fa6t, although it may bear 
an improper name, or even no name at all. 

But if I be well assured of the authenti- 
city of the history, and if the veracity of 
the historian be well known to me, the au- 
tbenticity of the history will, in some mea^ 
sure, convince me of the truth of it, or at 
least will render it very probable. 

The book which I have under examina- 
tion did not fall from heaven. As well as 
every book which I have read^ this book 
has Jbeen written by men ; I therefwe am 
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warranted in judging of the authenticity of 
this book, by the same rules which dire6l 
my judgment of others. 

How am I to be satisfied that Thucydides, 
Polybius, Tacitus, are truly the authors of 
those histories which bear their names ? It 
is from tradition that I learn it : I go back 
from century to century ; I consult the mo- 
numents of those different ages ; I compare 
them with the histories themselves ; and 
the general result of my inquiries is, that 
those histories have been ever attributed to 
thosc-authors whose names they bear, 

I cannot agreeably ta reason, suspeft the 
fidelity of this tradition ; it is too ancient, 
too constant, too uniform, and it has never 
been called in question.. 

I follow^ therefore, the same method ia 
Hiy inquiries concerning the authenticity oF 
the narrative in question ; and I have the 
same general and essential results. 

But because the history of Peloponnesus 
was not of so much importance to the 
Greeks^ as that of the Great Dele^2A.^X<c^\iLV 
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first disciples, I cannot doubt but that these* 
last have employed much more care ta as-^ 
certain the authenticity of this history, than- 
the Greeks have taken to ascertain that of 
Thucydides. 

A society which was strongly persuaded 
that the book I am speaking of contained 
the assurances of an eternal life ; a society 
affliiSled, despised, persecuted, and whose 
sole comfort and support in their trials wa3 
to be found in that book ; would such a sot- 
ciety have suffered themselves to have.been 
imposed upon as to the authenticity of a 
narrative which every day became more and 
more precious to them ? 

A society, in the midst of which the vey 
ry authors themselves of the narrative had 
lived, and which they themselves had go- 
verned for the space of many ye^s, would it 
have wanted means to ascertain the authen- 
ticity of their writings ? Would there hav6 
existed a perfe A indifference as to making 
use of these means I Was it more difficult 
for this society to be convinced of the au- 
theriticity of these writings, than fbi* aity 
other society whatever to ascertain the au- 
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tbenticity of a writing attributed to any well-* 
known person, or to one who should assume 
his name i Could particular and numerous 
doci^ties,^ to whom the first witnesses had 
addressed several epistolary compositions, 
could they be imposed upon concerning the 
authenticity of such writings ? Could they 
entertain the least doubt whether or not 
&ese witnesses had written to them, whe- 
ther they had answered the many questions 
put to them, whether these witnesses had 
Uved in the midst of them, &c. I 

I bring myself as near as possible to the 
first age of that great society founded by the 
witnesses; I consult the most ancient 
monuments ; and I discover that, almost at 
the very birth of that society, its members 
were divided on several points of doftrine. 
I enquire what was then agitated among the 
different parties, and I see that those who 
Were called innovators t appealed, as well 

• The Churches founded by th« Apostle*. 

. f Thejr were also called heretics : but it is to be observed, that 
dbe taxaeoiberetici was frequently given to oriental philosophers, 
who trcie not bom within the pale of the church, and who, pro- 
ftytjr iptakiDjl^ wer$ not Chrisuans. Thc&e philosophnt «m«- 

P 2 
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as the others, to the narrative of the first 
witnesses, and that they acknowkc^d the 
authenticity of it. 

\ 

I further discover; that the adversaries ^ 
of these 8e£t&(eiili^tened adversariesy and 
almost contemporaries with the primitive 
disciples), did not contest the authenticity* 
of the chief parts of the narrative » 

I meet with this narrative frequently ct^ 
ted by writers \ of the greatest authenticity^ 

elated divers dogmas of Ghristianity wkh those of oriental phi- 
losophy, or of that philosophy of which Zoroaster was supposed' 
to be the author. The famous se^ of GnoftiUy d^ided imto to^ 
many different branches, was not in the least a Christian »e^ :. 
it was a philosophical se<^» which, to the dogmas of the magi^^ 
joined those of Christ more or less altered : proofs of this may be 
seen in fehe last v<dume- of the exceUent treatise ob the Truth oT 
the Christian Religion, written by my coimtryman, Mr. Vemet^ 

* The Pagan authors of the first ages, Celsus, Poiphyros, J\i- 
lian, &c. ' 

f The apostolic fathers^ and their immediate successors, t 
might here quote piassages of Justin,. Irenaeus,. TertuUian, Cle- 
mens, Alej^andrinus, Origen, Cyprian, &c. which would prove^ 
tha^t all these fathers acknowledged as autbaitic no other gospels, 
but those four which at this time compose our sacred code. But 
such detauls are foreign to the design of my work, and such a dis- 
play of eruditioA would he misplaced m inquuies of this nature.. 
1 wish only to present to my reader the most essential and stri- 
ici^^ circi^mstances. It is enough that I am ready to exhibit die ' 
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who lived very near this first age, and whcr 
professed to acknowledge the authentic 
city of its principal parts. I compare these 
quotations with the narrative which I have 
before me, and I cannot but assent to their 
conforn^ity. 

In the^tiontinuation of my inquiries, i 
find that a short time after the society I am 
speaking of was formed, a number of forg- 
ed narratives were published to the world, 
some of which ware quoted as true, by re* 
^^ speftable teachers of that society. I am 
therefore very much inclined to conclude, 
that it was not so difficult a thing to impose 
on that society and its leaders, as I at first 
imagined* — This excites equally my atten* 
tipn and suspicion, and I undertake a 

proofs, if called for. — In this note I shall thepefbre confine my- 
self to Origen alone, who thus expresses himself: — I knew, by a 
co/utant tradition, that the four gospels of Matthexi, Mark, Luke, 
and yobn, are the oiUy ones vjbich have been ackndv)ledged ivitbout 
any dispuU by ali the church of God that it under heaven. Thof6 
of my readers who wish for further particulars on the muthenticitfi 
of the gospels, may consult the well-written and learned discourse 
of Mr. Beausobre, History of Manicheismj voL i. and the escd^ 
lent work of Mr. Bergier, intitled, The Certaitoy of the Proofs of^ 
CbriitioMity f many interesting things, on this important subje^^ 
arc alto to be met with in the'leamcd notes of Mr. Seigneux, oa 
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closer examination on this delicate points 
.1 soon perceive that this is the proper place 
to employ my logical distinfiion^ between 
the authenticity of a writing, and thearutb 
of it. If a writing may be true^ although 
not authentic; the suppositious narra* 
tives in question might be true^ although 
they were not in the least authentic. Those 
contemporary teachers who quoted them, 
nndoubtedly well knew whether they were 
/conformable to the essential fa£Vs, and I am 
satisfied that proofs are not wanting to as- 
certain that conformity. They were there- 
fore rather unauthentic histories, than &lse 
histories, or romances ► 

I further di&coA'er that the teachers, of 
whom I have spoken, very seldom quoted 
these unauthentic histories, whilst they ve* 
ry frequently quoted those which we ac- 
count authentic. I perceive further, that 
there were unauthentic histories, which 
were no other than the authentic history 
itself, bccasionally modified or interpola- 
ted. 

I am not at all surprized at the gt^at 
jiumber of unauthentic histories which tliea 
appeared; the wonder \s^ that there were 
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not more* I can easily conceive that the 
zealous disciples of the chief witnesses may 

• The learned Fahricius, in his account of the apocryphal 
gospels, records to the number of fifty of these false gospels : 
it k however to be observed, that there arc several, which differ 
only in their title. 

Bettusobre, in his excellent History of Manicheism, vol. i. p. 
453, undertakes to shew, that many of these apocryphal gospels 
■were only the gospel of St.* Matthew, more or less altered or 
changed. Amongst others, those, according to the Hebrews, 
the Egyptians, the Ebionites, St. Bartholomew, St. Barnabas, 
&c come dire£Uy under this predicament. That nice critic 
carefully distinguishes the apocryphal, or unauthentic writings, , 
which appeared in the first century, from those which appeared 
m the centuries following : these last, both as to the doArine 
and fa^, were much less exa£l than the former : the reason is 
not difficult to be assigned :— the false do^nes began to multi- 
ply only after the death of the first witnesses ; and it was very 
natinal, tliat men who receded more or less from the received 
do^hine, should alter the truth, more or less in their writings. 
The express testimony, however, of such writers, in support 
of the most essential fa<fis, is particularly remarkable and con- 
vincing. 

After all, were it argued that the apocryphal writings destroy 
the authenticity of the canonical, I should answer, with our ju- 
dicious critic, p. 462, " It might as well be said, that there 
•« exist no true faAs, because there are false ones ; no true his- 
•* tories, because there are fabulous ones ; no true coin, because 
"''counterfeit coin is to be met with." Further, this writer says, 
•« If it be asked in what the apocryphal writers of the first ccn- 
*» tury differed from the true, it will be seen, that this difference 
«• consisted chiefly in some particulars of the life of our Saviour, 
** which were either taken from or addett to the gospels ; hi 
** sopie words or sentences ascribed to our Saviour, and omitted 
M by our Evan^lists, such as„ for instance, these words of oi4|t^ 
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have been naturally led to write what eacjh 
had heard his master say, and may have 
given to their* narration a title similar to 
that of the authentic pieces. Such histo- 
ries might easily be conformable to the es« 
sential fa6ls, since their authors had them 
from the mouths of the first witnesses, or 
at least from their first disciples. f 

I also find, that the different se6taries 
had their histories,]: which differed more or 

«* Saviour, It it more-Messed to give than to receive. EuthaMov 
•* relates y that this sentence was to be met with in the book in- 
•* titled, TAe Doctrine of the Apostles, These sentences were 
« taken from some books admitted amongst the ChristianSy or 
«< preserved by tradition. Hence several passaged inserted in 
«« the gospels by the transcribers, and which St. Jerome strock 
«* out when he reform^ the c<^es of the most antient MSS.'* 

, • The apocryphal gospels, known by the names of St. Jaowty 
St. Thomas, &c. 

f The life of our Saviour was so beautiful, hifi chara£ber so- 
, sublime, his do^ine so excellent, the miracles, by which he 
confirmed it, so striking and numerous, that it was impossible^ 
that many writers should not undertake to compose an account 
of him ; and thus were produced several histories of ourSaviourf . 
more o» less eza^. St^ Luke, in speaking of these narrations 
and gospels, which preceded his, intimates their imperfe^on». 
but does not condemn them as bad or fabulous books.— ^eo^t- 
sobre't Discoufse on the Authenticity, iSfc. Hittory <f Mcaiicbeism,^ 
vol. i. p. 449. 

f All theyZiZif j^otj^^ of these (Afferent sefbs, wer^ not merdty 
'liistorical wx>t2n|^ ' There were some which were almost du. 
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less from the authentic history ; but I find 
no difficulty in convincing myself, that 
these histories, though malicious forgeries, 
contained the greater part of the essential 
fiifts which had been attested by the chief 
witnesses.* Many pf these sedlaries seem 

tircly dcxarinal, and from which certain scds colle6led together 
into a sort of system their particular opinions. Such was, for 
instance, the gospel of Valentine, or of the Valentinians, to 
which this se6i had given the name of the gospel of Truth. Such 
ugain. was a book, which the oriental philosophers, known by 
the name of Gnostics, intitled the Gospel of Perfection, Ibid. 
454. Sec note f .- 

• I jnean, the miracles, the resurreiElion, and ascension of 
our Saviour. It is true, that there were sefts who denied his 
having a body like ours, and pretended that his death and re- 
sinredion were mere appearances ; but this strange idea so di- 
te^y repugnant to the spirit and letter of the sacred text, is a 
proof that these seCls acknowledged the valicWty of the testimony 
given to the resurrection of our Sa*oiour ; since their error did not 
consist in denying the resurre<Slion, but in explaining it by mere 
appearances. They agreed, therefore, as to the fa6l; and, 
because the incarnation was not consonant to the ideas they had 
formed to themselves of tlie person of our Saviour, they invented 
a system o^ appearances, to reconcile their ideas with the evi- 
dence of the faCl. 

The question, therefore, in the earlier ages, was not, whether 
onr Saviour had wrought miracles, was risen from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven : The evidences for these fadls were too 
recent, too numerous, too weighty, and the tradition too c<5r- 
tain, to allow of any reasonable dopbt. The different sedls, 
therefore, as well as the orthodox, acknowledged these fadts ; 
aad their disputes related solely to certain points of df;^fk:nsft.. 
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greatly exasperated against the party which 
was adverse to them ; and, since they in- 
serted in. their histories the same essential 
fa£ls, which that party professed to bt- 
lieve, I cannot but consider so great a 
conformity between the opposite parties; 
as the strongest presumption in favour of 
the authenticity and truth of the narrative 
which I have before my eyes. 

I observe still further, that the society 
which is the faithful depository of the doc- 
trine, and of the narratives of the witness- 
es, never failed, as well as its teachers, to 
remonstrate against the seflaries and their 
writings, and to appeal constantly to the 
authentic writings as the supreme and 

In our times both the doctrine and faAs are matters 6f controver- 
sy ; and now, that seventeen centuries are elapsed, obje^Uons 
are heaped on obje6lions, and doubts on doubts, against fa^b 
which neither were nor could be contradi^ed by the contempo- 
raries of all the parties, who were most deeply concerned t* 
ascertain the truth, and best able to^ome at it. I allow, how- 
ever, that it is agreeable to the true spirit of an age which bears 
(he pompous name of p&ihsophical, not to credit the miracles of 
the gospel till after the most logical and critical examinadon of 
them. I only ask whether it would be trv\y pbilotopiacal td re- 
jeA them nuitbout such an examination ? And I ask further* 
whether, i^er such an examination, it hepotiiMe, on the piia^ 
ciples of sound philosophy, to reje^ them ? 
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common judge of all their controversies. 
I learn also from the history of that socie- 
!. ty , * that they took particular care to read 
these writings weekly in their assemblies ; 
and that these writings were precisely 
those which are handed down to this day, 
as the authentic narrative of the witnesses. 

I cannot, therefore, consistently with 
sound criticism, suppose that this society 
was easily imposed upon concerning the 
authenticity of the numerous writings pub- 
lished in the midst of it, f If I have any 
reasonable doubt remaining on this essen- 
tial point, a remarkable fa£l occurs, which 
will soon clear it up : namely, that this so- 
: ciety, so far from admitting too lightly as 
authentic, writings which were not ac- 
knowledged to be such, suspedled for a 
long time the authenticity of various 
books, which after a long and careful ex- 

f 

« 

• Ecclesiastical history. 

f The ancient fathers had three lAethods of distingoishin^ 
.the apocryphal writing^s that were spread abroad in the Chris- 
tian church. — ^The first was, the preaching of the first wit- 
let, and of their immediate successors, which was preserved 
[ perpetuated in each particular society.— The second wa9 
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amination, were afterwards received as 
original compositions of the witnesses.* 

the constant, perpetual, and uniform testimony, wluch tlic 
^v'hole prinutive society had given to the writings of the first 
witnesses, and to those of their first disciples ; a testimony 
which the fathers found delivered in the writings of the rulers o£ 
the Christian society, and which they gathered also from tra- 
dition. And on this they ?night so much the better depend, as 
the chain of witnesses was very far short, and the witnesses 
themselves of the highest authortiy. — Lastly, the third method 
consisted in the comparison, which the fathers never failed to 
make, of the apocryphal with the authentic writings ; the ori- 
ginals of which, or at least the most original copies, still existed. 
What metiiod can be safer to judge of false relations, than com- 
paring them with other relations, the authenticity of which is 
lieyond dispute t 

• This faft is assuredly a strong proof, that the fathers did 
not admit without examination all the writings which were 
handed about in the churches. And the great care which they 
took to distribute them into different classes, according to their 
degree of a,uthentlcity, is an additional proof. The indefatiga- 
ble and profound Origen,' who lived in the third century, dis- 
tributed them into three classes ; in the first, he placed the truly 
authenticated writings i the apocryphal, in the second ; and the 
mixed or doubtful, composed the thlitl. Amongst others, it 
was in this last oiass he placed the second epistle of St. Peter, 
the second and third of St. John, the episile of St. Jude, &c 
The judicious and learned Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical 
history, who flourished in the following century, made almost a 
gimilar division. — ^The excellent discourse of Mr. de Beausobre, 
on the ^authenticity of the Evangelical Writings (ffutory ^ 
ManicJbeUtn, voi. 1. p., 438) may be consulted on this subjeA. 
Men therefore capable of making such logical and critical dis- 
tinAions, did not receive indiscriminately all the writings, which 
^bU igto their hands« 
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Another still more temarkable fa£l oc- 
curs, in support of this. I read in the 
history of the times, that tlie members of 
the society of which I am speaking, expo, 
sed themselves to the greatest punish- 
ments, rather than give lip to their perse- 
cutors those books which they reputed 
sacred and authentic, and which those 
violent persecutors committed to the 
flames.* Can I presume that the most 
zealous advocates for the glory of Greece, 
would have thus sacrificed themselves, to 
save the writings either of Thucydides or 
Polybius I 

If I .afterwards direfl my attention to- 
wards the accounts given of the manuscripts 

* I should be ill understood, were it imagined that I exhibit 
this lemaricable £z€t as a proof of the autheatidty and truth of 
those books ; a Turk might expose himself to be burnt for the 
Koran ; but a Turk, who should expose himself to the faggots 
for the Koran, would not be a proof of the authenticity or truth 
of the Koran. This may be easily conceived, without being a very 
nice critic. But, on the other hand, it would be very unreason- 
able not to allow, that a Turk could not exhibit a stronger proof: 
•f die sincerity of his fauth,, and atttterence to that faith, than 
by ejqposing himself to be burnt for the Koran. It would then 
lemain, to compaiie the proofs which the Turk would exhibit, 
in support of his opinion, with those which the primitive Chris- 
tians h^ of the authenticity and truth of their sacred books ; 
and these are the proo& which I have endeavoured to colled, in 
Qiaiinec^ athese/mquiries. 
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containing the narrative, I shall not find it 
cfifEcult to convince myself, that the prin- 
cipal parts of that narrative have, in those 
ihanusCripts, the names of the same authors 
to whom the society of which I speak had 
always ascribed them ; and this proof will 
be the more convincing, in proportion to 
the early date of some of these manuscripts, 
which may be traced up to the highest an- 
tiquity.* 

In support, therefore, of the authenticity 
of the narrations, I have the most ancient, 
the most constant and uniform testimony of 
the society which is the depository of them; 
and, besides this, I have the testimony of 
the most ancient innovators^ and of the 
earlie&t adversaries of Christianity, and the 
authority of the more (H*iginal manuscripts. 
What can I then oppose to so many united 
testimonies, of so great weight and notorie- 
ty ? Am I better qualified than were the 
first innovators, or the fifst adversaries of 
the gospel, to contradift the invariable land 
unanimous testimony of the primitive so- 

• Amongst others^ the Vatican manuficript ; and tliat of 
Alexandrlai supposed to be of the fourth or fifth century. 
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cicty ? And is there any book of the same 
date, the authenticity of which rests on so 
ttiany solid, extraordinary, and striking; 
proofs,, and of so many difiereut kinda t 
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CHAP. II. 



WHETHER THE WRITTEN If ARRATIVE H AS BEEIT 
ALTERED OR FORGED IN ITS ESSENTIAL- 
PARTS T 

I CANNOT lay much stress on the pos-^ 
sibility of the authentic text having 
been altered : neither can I admit that this 
text may have been forged^ At first sights 
it appears very improbable it should have 
Jiappened during the life of the authors (the 
Apostles) J their opposition and authority 
would presently have confounded the for-' 
gers. 

It appears eqiaally improbable, that suck, 
forgeries should have taken place imme- 
diately after the death of the authors v their 
instruflions and their writings were too re- 
cent, and already in too many hands- '^ 
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The improbability seems to increase in- 
definitely during the following ages ; for it 
very plainly appears, that it would increase 
in proportion to the prodigious number of 
copies, and the multitude of versions, 
which were continually making from the 
authentic text, and which were dispersed 
through every part of the known world : 
How could so many copies, so many ver- 
sions, be falsified at the same time ? Nay, 
how would it be possible for such an idea 
to come into any man's mind ? 

I know, moreover, that the history of 
the tim,es proves, that the first innovatory 
did not begin writing till after the death of 
the first witnesses, tiad these innovators 
undertaken to falsify the writingis of the witr 
nesses, or those of the most eminent dis-^ 
eiples, in order to countenance their private 
opinions, would not so*' numerous and 
vigilant a society, the guardians of these 
writings, have powerfully opposed such a 
fraud ?' 

And if, to confute with greater advaur^ 
tage these innovators, the society itself had. 
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been bold enough to falsify the authentic 
text, would the innovators, who themselves 
appealed to this text, have kept. silence on 
the discovery of such impostures ? This al- 
so applies to the idea of suppositious or 
counterfeit gospels being substituted in the 
room of the real ones. It appears to me 
not less improbable, that in any particular 
tiihe the entire writings ascribed to the.- 

■ 

witnesses may have been forged by others,, 
than that any parts of their narrative should 
be falsified. 

The niore I consider, the more perfeftly 
am I convinced, that the continual and mul- 
tiplied divisions of the society founded by 
the apostles, must naturally have preserved 
the text in its original integrity. ' , 

If these divisions, grew at last into opei^ 
and cruel wars ; if the belligerent parties 
constantly appealed to the authentic text aa 
the irrefragable arbitter of their quarrels r 
if, finally, a* new method was discovered 
to multiply ad infinitum^ and with equaF 
precision and dispatch, the copies of thj^ 
authentic text; — doeis not reason compel 
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Bic to grant, that length of time has by no 
means weakened the credibility of the evi- 
dence, and that, the writings produced, as 
those of the witnesses, are exacWy those 
very writings which were always attributed 
to them ?* 



• I have been extremely brief. Consult the note which the 
translator of the celebrated Ditton has put at the bottom of page 
46, vol. ii. 1728. 

This is the substance of the reasoning of that translator, who» 
as h 15 well known, was a very able critic. 

The question is this, " Whether the fDritten testimony ^ which 
** we have in these days, is the same which the apostles preached 
•* and wrote ?— The certainty of this, many have attempted ta 
•* weaken, either by calculations of probability, which cUmi- 
•* Bishes every day, or by the number of various readings, which" 
" create, in their opinion, a suspicion that the sacred books, 
*< which we now read, are not those of the apostles. It seems 
•* to me, that those calculations and suspicions fall to the 
*' ground, if we divide the several ages of the church into four 
•'periodi. 

" The first is, from the time of the apostles to the reign of 
«« Constantine. The second, from that prince down to the tem- 
** pond dominion of the popes. The third, from the beginning 
*• of the pa^al empire to the age of printing, which was pretty 
•« nearly that of the Reformation. 

•« Now, after the fairest estimate, I find that the certainty 
•* of the written testimony has increased, rather than dimimshed, 
** during these four periods. In the first, which was a time of 
" conthmal persecution or oppression for the Christians, this 
** certainty must have been very strong, to have kept up thck. 
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** courage and fortitude. The second was a tempestuous time 
t< for the church $ they were wholly engaged in cruel disputes on 
** their religion ; and, had the books, to which all parties ap- 
•* pealed, been forged in the preceding period, the fraud would 
•* have been naturally discovered in this.** — ^When afterwards, 
in the third period, the establishment of the temporal power of 
the popes had created new disputes in the church, it is plain that 
the authenticity of the apoitolic vjritings became the more certain, 
as the contending parties equally laid claim to the authority of 
these v)ritings, and as each of the parties seemed to the other to 
recede from the spirit or letter of the sacred text. 

Lastly, Under the fourth period was produced the famous 
discovery of printing ; and almost at the same time the great 
sehism, which then divided^ and still divides, the church. 
What renxains of this argument is plsdn, and hence, therefore.. 
it is unnecessary^for me to pursue it. 

Thus, by a particular dispensation of Providence, the divi- 
sions of the Christian society have contributed to preserve, is, its. 
primitive inte^ty, the venerable cbwrt^ ^iftmortaUtj^ 
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CHAP. III. 



VARIOUS READINGS.— SOLUTION OF SOME DIFFI- 
CULTIES ARISING FROM THEM. 

THE printed narrative, therefore, which 
lies before me, is the transcript of 
the best manuscripts which have been 
transmitted to these times ; and these ma- 
nuscripts represent the ancient and original 
manuscripts, of which they arc copies. 

s 

But how many alterations of different 
kinds may not thesb manuscripts have un* 
dergone by length of time ; by the revolu- 
tions in states and societies ; by the care- 
lessness, negligence, and unskilfulness of 
the transcribers ? And how many other 
<:auses of alteration do I not discover ? I 
must not conceal from myself this diffi- 
culty. And can I now flatter myself, that 
the authentic evidence of the witnesses is 
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come down to me in its original purityv 
through the space of seventeen centuries,: 
and after having passed through the hands 
of so many thousand persons, the greater 
part of whom were, perhaps, either weak- 
or ignorant ? I pursue this important point 
of criticism, and am alarmed at the prodi- 
gious number of different readings. I ob- 
serve a skilful critic,* who discovers not- 
less than thirty thousand. This critic 
.flatters himself, nevertheless, that he haa 
exhibited the most perfedl copy of the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, and asserts, that ke. 
has compiled it from abpve . ninety maim* « 
scripts cpllefled from all parts, and ooUatect. 
it with the nicest exactness. It is with, 
difficulty that I recover from my astonish- : 
ment; and. this moment of amazement- 
does not easily admit refleflion. I mu^t .; 
carefully guard against these first impress ^ 
siqns, and make a most scrupulous inquiry . 
into the causes of this prodigious number : 
of variations. A multitude of refledlions . 
here offer themselves to my mind. I ccMi- .-' 
sider the most essential of them. ' It liSf : 
tru/e/.that I am acquainted with tto ancient • 

• Dr. Mill. 
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book which contains near so many various 
readings as that which I haye now under 
exatnination. But ought I to be much sur- 
prised at this? Ever since there haye been 
books in the world, was there ever any one 
so much read, copied, translated, comment- 
ed on, in so many places, and by so many 
readers, transcribeijs, translators, and com- 
mentators, as this? The most laborious, the 
most studious man, might spend his life in 
reading and collating the different versions 
which have been made of this book ii> vari- 
ous languages, from the first moment of its 
publication. A book (I have already made 
this observation) which contained the pledge 
of eternal life, must it not have appeared the 
most important of all books to that society 
which was intrusted with it, which acknow- 
ledged its authenticity and truth, and which 
has transmitted this precious deposit from 
age to age.^ lam therefore no longer asto- 
nished at these thirty thousand various read- 
ings. It is in the nature of things, that the 
more the copies of a book are multiplied^ 
the more numerous, of consequence, are its 
various readings* My surprise will be en- 
.tirclv removed, ifj reverting to this learned 

H 
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critic, I find from him, that these thirty thou- 
sand *&^rf^nt;;w have been formed, not only 
from the copies of the original text, but also 
from those of all the different versions, 6cc. 
I run over these variations, and I satisfy my- 
self with my own eyes, that they do not af- 
fedl the essential points, nor those which 
constitute the basis of the evidence. Here 
I find one word substituted for another; 
there, one or more words transposed or 
omitted; in a third place, some remarkable 
words which seem to have passed from the 
margin into the text, and which do not oc- 
cur in the most original manuscripts.* If, 
notwithstanding the colle6lion of the vari- 
ous readings in the works of Cicero, Ho- 

* Most people arc aware that the epistles of St. Paul contain 
■whatever is essential in the gospels. The authenticity of thir- 
teen of these epis:les has never been called in question; the 
authenticity only of the epistle to the Hebrews has been ques- 
tioned i and since then it has been attributed to that apostle, at 
least as to its contents. It is an observation of the critics, that 
there ?,re fewer various readings in these epistles than in the 
gospels, " because the transcribers, in writing the histories, or 
*» parallel discourses, having in their mind the expressions of 
" another evangelist, might easily insert them in that whicli 
«« they were copying. They even appear to have purposely 
*« done this sometimes, that they might explain one passage by 
" another. This has seldom happened in St. Paul's epistles." — 
PrefsLce to the Epist of St, Paul, N. T. of Berlin, I7€i, page 3. 
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.race, and Virgil, the most severe critics 
think that they possess the authentic texts 
of these authors, why should I not believe 
that I have also the authentic text of the re- 
cords in question ? If the variations of these 
records were a sufficient reason to reje^ 

.them, should I not be obliged of conse- 
quence, if I adled consistently, to reject all 
the books of antiquity ? 

This remark brings me back to the re- 
flexions of the same nature which I made iu 
the second chapter, relative to the real or 
pretended contradidlions of the gospel-evi- 
. dence. If I am to reason consistently on this 
. subje6i, I must conform myself to the rules 
of sound criticism; and I must form my 
judgment of this book, in the same manner, 
and by the same method, that I should judge 
of any other book whatever. 

But a book designed by Divine Wisdom 
to increase the light of reason, and to af- 
ford to mankind the most positive assur- 
ances of a life to come — ought not such a 
book to have been secured by that wisdom 
' from the possibility of alteration ? And if 
it had l;ecn so preserved, would not that 
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alone have been the most demonstrative 
proof that it was the diftate of the supreme 
legislator ? ^ 

I shall not attempt to wave the objeflioa: 
truth is my aim ; I seek after it, ever fear- 
ful of mistaking the shadow for the sub> 
stance. What is it then that I now require? 
I require that Providence should have mi- 
raculously interposed to preserve unaltered, 
this precious book, which it seems to have 
abandoned, like all others, to the dange- 
rous influence of second causes. 

I do not as yet distinftly see what it i$ I 
desire. I perceive, in general, the neces- 
sity of an cxtraordihary interventidn to 
preserve the evidence in its native purity. 
What I wish then amounts to this, that 
Providence had, in a miraculous manner, 
inspired or guided all the transcribers^ all 
the translators, all the commentators, of 
every age and of every place ; or had pre- 
vented the wars, the conflagrations, the 
inundations, and, in general, all the revo- 
lutions which have caused the loss of the 
original ivritings of the witnesses,. . 
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." But %v'ould not this extraordinary inter- 
. Tention have been a perpetual miracle ? 
And would a perpetual miracle have been 
any miracle at all I Would such an inter- 
vcntibn have been consistent with the order 
of eternal Wisdom ?* If natural means 
have sufEced to preserve, in its primitive 
integrity, the substance of this necessary 
evidence, would it be very pliilosophical 
in me to require a perpetual miracle to pre- 
vent the substitiitiorr, transposition-, or 
omission df a few words ? I might i^s well 
require a perpetual miracle to prevent the 
errors of every individual in matters of 
^ith,t &c. I blush at my obje6lion, and 
acknowledge the unreasonableness of my 
desires. The only thing which makes 
them appear paidonable in my own eyes isy 
that they were formed in the sincerity of 
an honest heart, earnestly inquisitive after 
truth, but not discovering it at first view^ 

* Vide ch. xi. a note of this bcbk. 

+ See what I have said on the nature and end of miracles> ch» 
Ti.book i. and ch. ix. book ii. 

J I might have easily entered into more minute particulars on 
the authenticity of the sacred books, the alterations of various 
kinds to which thcae books have been subjeiSl, the various 

R2 
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teaclingt, the suppositious pieces^ and man^ otliier points of 
histoty and criticism, which I have hardly touched upon. X. 
' l^ve trequeotly reverted to this- remark, and I could not too 
frequently recwr to it» that the nature and design of niy yrotk 
might not be misunderstood. So much has been written by men 
of learning^, withhi the two last centuries, that much erudition 
may be displayed at a very' small exp^nce, by consulting and 
making ahstrads from their works. But,, as I had no wish to 
make a ^^ew of borrowed* erudition, and as I never approved o€ 
mere compilations ; as my intention was not to write a Comr 
pleat historical and. critical treatise on the. proofs of Christianit}- i^. 
fks I wished (Aity to seize, and impiess on odicrs, the )>hitoso- 
phiCal and moral" parts ^ these proofs, it was my business 
to apply myself chiefly to that which constituted this ph|j|0» 
Bophical and moral part. I eiideavoured to cling to the body apd 
main branches of the tree/ and to give up the Boughs a^d 
leaves to the phUoU>g>st By professioa, inth* is Jbetttr able thiih 
I s^m to manage the thorns of csiticism. The readen,. ^aUfOy. 
Whom I had peculiarly in view, would give me Tittle credit for 
l3Kese scientific details. ' It is, moreover,, w^eli.ktiown, that ill 
tyi^iting a. subjedk extremely copious,, one may easily becopi^ 
cKffuse, but that much art is required to be concise. Lastly^ 
The proportiofvs of su weft^made book btiglit t© bt lUke those oT 
the human frame ^^ theiv extsemities must bear a relation to the 
head and body. If, thcjpefore, I am \eensured by any aritic 
Ibr not having enlarged Ihrthcr on any particular article, I in- 
treat him to consider, that it is nty wo»k, not his,, that 1 am 
cQRViposmg. A philosophex would never engage iatfaa proafs of- 
({hristianily, if these proofs rested on the almost ihiTuite. muUir 
plicity of minute details,, which fown the khyrinth of modem 
criticism. The stately temple of truth is not placed in this 
labyrinth**— Supreme Wisboh has made its access easier to 
mankind— ^The roads leading' to k are neither intricate nor 
ilitrk->-Good sense and reason stand at the entrance, and an: 
toaunissioned to introduce ib€ sincere friesds of truth and vixtuai 
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CHAP. IV. 



» ■. 



Tffll" TRUTH or THE WRITTEN EVIDENCE. 

IF I have sufficiently satisfied myself of 
the authenticity of this evidence, which 
.is the great objeflof my inquiries ; If I am 
morally certain that it has been neither 
JForged nor essentially stltered ; is it pqsssir 
Jble fot* me, with any reason,^ to entertain 

itut least doubt of its truth I 
f. . . . - 

. I have alreaciv observed, that the truth 
of an historical wort^ is its conformity 
iUrith feS* If I have suf&ciently proved to 
myself, that the miraculous facts contained * 
in the written evidence of Christianity, are 
of such a nature^ as rendc5irs them incapa* ' 
ble of being forged, or of being admifted 
q^ true^ if false in themselves; if ^it ha» 
been established, also on the most solid 
grounds,, that the witnesses who publickly 
and unanimously attested them^ c.^\^ 
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neither deceive nor be deceived concerning: 
them — can I possibly reje£l their evidencey 
without doing violence not only to all the 
rules of sound logic, but even to the most' 
common principles of human conduft.* 

A striking refleflion here occurs to me r 
- — were it even possible that I could enter- 
tain any reasonable doubts coiicerning the 
•; authenticity of the historical writing^ of the 
witnesses,; if my doubts arose from' the 
.circumstance of these writingsf not having 
been delivered to any particular society^ 
.with a dire6l charge of preserving them v 
still, however, I should not be able tp form 
the smallest doubt, respedling the epistles 
addressed by the witnesses themselves, ta 
those particular and numerous societies 
which they had founded and governed, es- 
pecially if I consider how greatly *#iese 
societies were concerned in the preserva- 
tion of these invaluable letters of their own 
founders. I tlierefore read these letters 
with all the attention they deserve, and I 

• ■ • 

• Vide ch. i^ ii. iy. v. viii. book iL 
+ The four gospels- 
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perceive that they every where admit as 

true the account of the miraculous fa£ls 

contained in the historical writings , and 

that they frequently refer to them as the 

immoveable basis of their belief and doc- 
trine. 
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CHAP. V, 



THE PROPHECIES. 

IF the legislator of nature, not satisfied 
' with employing that language of signs,* 
which spoke chiefly to the senses, had also 
foretold, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, the mission of his Delegate ; this 
would surely be a new and striking proof 
of the truth of that mission, and a proof 
which M^ould greatly increase the assem- 
blage of probabilities, already so conside- 
rable, which I have brought together in 
support of the do6lrine of immortality. 

This proof would strike me much more» 
if, by a particular dispensation of supreme 
wisdom, the oracles of which I am speak- 
ing had been committed to the care of the 

♦ The mirecles, Chap, iv. Part xvi. Phil. Patlenf^. Chap, u 
ij. Book i. of these Inquiries. 
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very adversaries of the delegate, and his 
disciples ; and if these first and most obsti- 
nate adversaries had constantly professed to 
apply these oracles to that divine Messenger 
who was to come. 

I therefore open this book*, which to 
this day is held forth as authentic and di- 
vine, by the descendants, in a direft line of 
those very men who have crucified the mes- 
senger OF heaven, and persecuted his 
ministers and first di£.ciples. I peruse this 
book, and I meet with a passage in itt 
which excites in me the greatest astonish- 
ment ; I think I am reading an anticipated 
and circumstantial history of Christ ; I dis- 
cover all the features of his charafler, and 
the principal particulars of his life ; in a word 
I think I am reading the very evidence of 
the witnesses themselves. 

I cannot withdraw my attention from this 
surprising portrait : what features ! what 

• The Old Testament. 

f Isaiah, liii. — This prophet was of the royal race, and the first 
of the great prophets ; he prophesied ahout seven ceiif iiries 
before the Christian era. It has been said, and with reason, of 
tills prophet, that he was in some tort a fjih e^angcUut, 
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xrplouring! what agreement with &£is!^; 
How just, how natural are the emblems ! 
Emblems, did I say ? It is not the emble- 
matical portrait of a very distant futurity ; 
it is a faithful representation of something 
present, and that which is not yet in being, 
is painted as though it were. 

For he shall grov) up before bipi as a teri^ 
der plants and as a root out of a dry ground: 
he hath no form or comeliness : and when wc 
shall see him, there is 'no beauty that V)e 
should desire him. . 

jffe is despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief : 
and we hid as it ivere our faces from him ; 
he was despised, and we esteemed hint not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows. 

But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, hewas bruised for our iniquities.^ 
the chastisement ^f our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we are healed. 



He was oppressed, and he was ajlicted,v 
jet i?e opened not his m§uth : he is brought 
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msiildmb to the slaughter ; and as ft sheep 
ht fore her shearers is dumi^ so he openetb 
not his mouths 

He was taken from prison, and from 
judgment^' and v)boshaU declare bis ge* 
ne rat ion ? For be was cut jfkff out -of tb9 
land of the li'oing : for the transgression 
9f my peopie washe strickefu 

And be made his gra%e with the wicked^ 
<ind with the rich in bis death ; because he 
bad done no violence^ neither was any deceit 

in his mouth. 

• . • . 

• When thou shalt make bis soul an offering 
for sin^ he shall see bis seedy be shall pro-^ 
long bis daysy and the pleasure of the Lord 
•shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the tra'oail of his soiil^ 

and shall be satisfied ; by bis knowledge 

shall my rigbteous^servant justify many s 
for be shall bear their iniquities. 

Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the greats and be shall divide the 
spoil with the strong : because bo 
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pokred okit bis sdulunio ifenth : dhd hd ^di 

WuMbdfeii luitb ihe ircmsgressors ; and he 

bare the sin of many^ and made interces^ 
sion for the transgressors^ 



• • Hi- * h 



» . Se ^hall be exaJted^ and 
tktdiled tmdbe very high. 

As many %vefe astonished at thee ; (bit 
h>isage was so marred more than any man^ 
dnd bis form more than the sons of men J J 

HE, who described thus to future ^gei 
the Day-spring from on high s, could he alsQ 
proclaim the time of its rising ? I can 
scarcely give credit to my senses^ \vhen 'I- 
read, in another part of the saihe book, thl^t 
fedmlrable prediction, which alrtiost Seems a 
chronology composed after the event* 

* Seventy iveeks af-e deterfnined upon thy 

* Daniel, ixi— He was the last? of the four gpreatprophetsi 
ttnd wis oorn 616 years before Christ : he was led captive td 
Babylon towards 606, iind instr\i£led in all the sciences of the 
Chaldeans; he was raised to the first digpiities of the empire^ 
amd died tbwards the end of i!tOt reign of Cyru§, 'aged 90. 

It is well kiiowrt, that th^ prophcciAi 6f lytni^l kre tho&S 

which have chiefly exercised the iBagacity ahd ]eaHihi|r bf t^ 

Ablest commentators ; I -might add too of the most skilful .astroi 

^omtn» Onie of these, well kno^tv to me , and whoee prctsaturi 
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p€Qpk^ and Upon' tby, hqly ^ity.y tofinkt^tbei 
fransgression^ cm(i, to make an end of sins ^ 
and to mah recqnciUatioj\forinlqi4ify[y^ and 
to bring in everlasting rigbte^tisnes^^ and 
to seal up the vision and prophecy^ and tQ 
4fMint the mast baly. 

Know therefore and understand^ that 

death I shal) ever r€^t, had macle astronotnics^ disfioverif^ 
from Ihese admirable prophecies, Which astonished two pf the 
fisit astronoroers of our tipie, Messrs. de Mairan and Cassini.-— 
I speak of the late Mr . de Chezeaux, who die4 in IfBX, ^ge^ 33 1 
whose uncommon knowledge and surprising information were 
adorned by a modest^i candour and piety^ stiH p\ore uacopqaon. 
■ ■ S e e the advertisement to his posthumous memoirs on various 
«i||>jeAs of astronomy and mathematics ; Lausanne; XfSAi^ 4to. a 
]|rork little known, but well d^^rying (he s^ttention of tl^ le^ro* 
' cd : yet not easily understood, unless by those who ai^ initiated 
jn t)ie s^cttts of the tublimest astronomy^ 

The following arc the w6rds of the illustrious Mairan, to this 
young astronom r:— "There is no possibility of rejcdlin^ the 
•f truths and discoveries which are proved in your dissertation ; 
•« but I cannot conceive how, and fpr what reason they fre ^Q 
«« clearly contained in holy writ. Who could have imagined 
« that iraprovementa in astronomy, and a degree of precision 
** soperiof to that resijltittg from calculation, on certain very dlf^ 
-«• ficult points of that sublime science, should be derived from tlv^ 
** study of » prophet ?" 

The reader, desirous of farming to himself an idea of the chro- 

nolo^cal and astronomical discoveries made by Mr. de Chezeaux, 

in the prophecies of Daniel, will find a very precise abstra^l of 

^m, at the end of the third volume of the AoDXSoir of Mr* 

*CoxasvQN» printed at Geneva,1771. 
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from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore and t9 build Jerusalem^ unto the 
Messiah the Prince^ shall be seven weeks ; 
und threescore and two weeks. . ^ .^ . 

And after threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off^ but not for himself . . . 

And he shall confirm the covenant with 
many for one week : and in the midst of the 
week he shall cause the sacrifice and obla^- 
tion to cease. 

I know that these weeks of the prophecy 
are weeks of years^ eaeh of seven years. 
The inspired writer is therefore speaking of 
an event which was not to take place till 
490 years afterwards. 

By history I am infer med of the time of 
the coming of that Christy which the pro- 
phecy foretells^. I therefore go back fron^ 
this Christ as far as 490 years ; for the 
event will be the most faithful interpreter 
9f the prophecy^ 



J furiye t|ierefpre j|t the reigq of tjiat 
jgripce,* frpm ^yl^qI|l Cf me the lass ediftf 
Jaf the rf'^stak^isbment of the naitiofj Ijeld 
c^fiye within the cfominions qf tjiajtprifjce; 
and i): is from the haf^f|s pf thi^t very patip^ 
it§plf,, fhat J receive this prediQ;ion, which 
is tjie fnost poiiyerful feproof and co^vii^ip]^ 
of fhpir incrpdijlity, 

• Artzxerxes, jL. M. towards the twentieth year of his r^igiif 
•ccording to some cjironologists, and the seventn acccrrdirij^ t<> 
Pj:i4eaux. l This celebrate^ writer has shown, tTiat if the «cwnQr 
^jfeh ^re calculated by be^nning with the seventh year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes^ L. M. r or dating from the edi<5b of that 
prince grs^i^ed. to Esdras ; the seventy 'tueeJ^Sf or 490 years, arc 
Swind, month by montji, from that ecjid^, until the death <^ 
Christ. Amazing precision ! MarveUious conformity wfth the 
tvent ! Can chance thus direct things ? Can a judicious and 
imj^^itia^ niind ;^jeiSk such proofs ? Vide the Histoty of t^ 
Je^rs, by that learned ^n^g^lishman, vol. ii. p. 10. and following^ 
of the edition 172i' ' ■ ^ > - * • ■ ou. 

.» 

Mr. de jBhezeaiix was also engaged in in^iries concerning the 
Seventy weeks of Daniel, and had embraced the opmion of Pri- 
deaux, as being the most consonant to history, and the best 
method of calculating- the times of the prediction. Vide the ebort 
account ofthfi astronomer of T^Musanne, inserted in the third vol. of 
ibe Addison oj Mr. de Correnon, p. 332. The same chronological 
Xfisult> VL& that of the £.ngUsh historian, will there be fpund.' <'■. 

•\ Two anterior edifts had been given ; the first was grintqa 
t»y Cyrus, in the first year of his reign at Babylon, aboui 537 
before Christ ; the second edi<^ was given by Darius, ton of 
nystaspes, about 518 years bofcre Christ. 

S2 
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Shall T doubt the authenticity x)f writihgir^ 
which contain such predictions as these f 
But the nation to whose care they have been- 
constantly committed, has never entertained 
the smallest doubt on this head. What 
'hen shall I oppose ta so ancient, so con- 
stant, so formal a testimony ? I cannot 
imagine this nation to have fabricated these 
writings : how absurd would such a suppo* 
sition be ! Would not theprophecies them-* 
selves confute it ? Would it not, further^ 
Tbe contradidled by so many passages which 
load that nation with ignominy,, and the 
strongest reproaches for its disorders and 
crimes ? That nation, therefore, hasneithep 
counterfeited, altered, nor suppressed, any 
thing, since it has preserved these records^ 
so humiliating to itself, and so favourable- 
to the great society of which Christ was 
the founder.. 

Shall I have recou rse to the wild suppo*^ 
sitioQ, that the harm onybetween tbe events. 
,and the prediiSlions is the effedl of chance ? 
It is impossible to find, in the coincidence 
of so many ai>d such various circumstances,. 
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tny appearance of casualty.* A more ra- 
tional occasion for scepticism occurs to my 
mind : — Can I clearly prove to myself, that 
the predi£lions which are so striking, did 
really precede, for the space of five or six 
centuries, the events which they foretold in 
such plain and decisive terms ? Am I ac- 
quainted with any contemporary authorities, 
which attest, that the authors of whom I 
am writing, really existed five or six centu- 
ries before Christ ? — I do not engage my- 
self in this learned and laborious inquiry^ 
I perceive a nearer, an easier, and a safer 
road ; one indeed which will bring me to i 
more decisive conclusion.. 

I have learned from history, that a Greet 
version of the writings in question was made 
in the reign of a king of Egypt ft I consult 
this famous version, and I find the same 
predi£tions contained in it, as in the original 
text. 

This version, made by interpreters^ of 

• Vide P. 16. Chap. iv. Phn. Paling, 

f Ptolomsus Phjladelt>hus. 

X The seventy interpreters.— Whatever has been reported coin 
«DmiB|^thein| and thdr vf rsion, b; the false Aristeusi max ^ 
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tb^t sai^ie f^ation with ^faom t}ie or^gif^| 
te;j^t was deposited, was cop>posi&d near"?^ 
i^tt centuries before the birth qf Chrij^ 
j[ am thisrefare positive, th^f the predifjion^ 
11) question have preceded, fpr near ^^^^^ 
penturieg, tjie events vvhfch they fprefojlfji. 

I h.ay.« not th^ least rea§0l> tosu^peiS, that 
the ipembcrs pf the society founded bjr 
Christ have ^ijserted in this vcrsipn those 
prediQ:ion3 so fayourabje to their Caus^e,: 
The nation, which so scrupulously gi^ardecj 
thie original text, wpuld certainly have ex-? 
posed so daring an ^laposture. Beside^, ^ 
w^ould have been neces§aiy to interpolate ^ 
the writings of the teachers of that nation 
who mention these prophecies, and who? 
make no scruple of referring them to the 
©eiiverer that was to ^ome. 

• * • ' • ' ■ - ^ " 

If die X>ea4:or of man, desirjoois .of aSbrdr 

found in the History of the Jews by the learned Prideaux. It 
V^Ul always repi^via'.b^^ond dispute, ^at tl^s' celebrateid.,version 
was made by Jews of Alexandria, for the use of those o£ 
theu" nation w1>pJiiy<;^iMPPagSt *^? Qreeks, or ^poke the Greek 
lang^UEge. The substance of this critical discussion is to be seen 
in the excellent general preface to the New Testament of Berlin^ 
j).^QlYi..Wid.clyU. qf,tl\e.fiitiQn:Pf 174^ ... 

• The Septuagint versioa was made 271 years before-Chrkf- 
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ing him a greater number of proofs concern- 
ing his future destiny, chose to add to the 
persuasive language of signs j the prophet- 
ic or typical language^ he would give, I 
should imagine, the same expressive cha- 
rafter to that language which he gave to 
that of miracles. He would make it so 
peculiar to the future events which it was 
to represent, as to prevent its application^ 
in an exacl or complete manner, to anj 
other events. He would have spoken at 
such times, and under such circumstances, 
that it would be impossible for the human 
mind to deduce, in a natural manner, from 
those times, and those circumstances, the 
future existence of these events. And,, 
because men might have countcraSed the' 
accomplishment of these events, had the 
language been perfeflly clear, it would 
therefore be interspersed with shades and 
light : sufficient light to perceive, when the 
events happened, that it was the legislator 
who had spoken ; but not sufficient to excite 
the criminal passions of men« 

All these characters I discover in the 
book which I have before me. . I observe 
in the same book many other sc^JX^x^i^^-* 
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diftions, which are scarcely less expressive 

than those just mentioned.- T^ey have 

pierced my bands. — They part my garments 
Qmong tb^m^ and cast lots for my vesture^ 

Who could have revealed to man this so 
distant view of futurity, except He to whom 
all ages are but as an instant, and V)ho can 
call these things which are noty evan as 
Hough they were. 

'^ Psalm xix\u — Had I d^^icatfd thetf inqi^ui^f tp tlifi^ iUllftl^ 
ous people, th^ anti^nt and faithful guardian of these s^rty( 
6racle8, 1 should hare enlarged further on the prophecies, and 
lAioitld have pr^^nted i^^m in a different point of ^ie v.. I haim 
\^pfVf'e\tXt perhaps, s^d enough to convince ^ judiciotis u^p^jtr 
diped |ieader, how decisive the two principal predictions (ta 
which I confined myself) are in favour of the Messiah whom' 
t|ie Christians acknowledge. The modem teachers of this uat 
(jplftunate people do not, in my opinion, succeed better th^n thpi|^ 
predecessors, in their attempts to invalidate the consequence^ 
which the Christian legitimately draws from these admirabHr 
prt^hecies. 

This great subjedi has bc^n profoundly investigated by various 
apologists for Chri^tifmity. The excellent writings of Ab(>i»4i9 
and Ja^elot, which ^ire e?isily met with, may b« coasult^^^. 
And I refer my reader to a note in the third chaj^ter, ior my 
laethod of inquiry relative to the prophe€ies^ 
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THB DOCTRINE OF THE FOUNDEft. 

IF it be true that eternal ivisdofn it set/ 
has vouchsafed to descend from heaven 
« 

to earth to enlighten mbrtal man, I must 
feecessarily find the indelible traces of that 
Adorable wisdom, in the character of his 
divine messenger. 

I meditate deejply on this great subjefl* 
I begin by tracing to Thyself the charafters 
Which this doftrine ought to have, that it 
Itaay appear to me cbnformible to the pu* 
rest lights of reason, and that it may add 
to these lights, those which the wants of 
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liuman nature required, and which humam*; 
nature of itself could not supply** 

That man is a social being, and that ma- 
ny of his principal faculties have for their 
dire6l aim the social state of man, must be 
readily granted. The gift of speech alone 
Ma>uld suffice to convince me of it. 

The doctrine therefore of a heavenly 
Messenger should be essentially connefted 
with the great principles of social union. 
It must tend direftly to make perfcft and 
ennoble every natural sentiment, -which 
unites man with his fellow creatures. It 
will multiply and increase indefinitely the 
ties of humanity, and represent to man the 
love of his fellow- creatures as the most 
fruitful and purest source of his present 
and future happiness. In cffeft, is there a 
principle of social life more refined, more 
noble, more aftive, more liberal, than that 
sublime benevolence, which in the doc-: 
trine of the gospel is indicated by that ex- 
pressive and unusual term charity ? f -^ 

•See -Part xvi.- Chap. iiLPhU. Palinjg. 

f I do not say new, aitho% in a 'certain sense, I might be 
^•wed time expression. Cic«ro has said* in that btantifiil pat. 
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nti» commandment I ghe'unto you^ that 
ye lo'oe one another. — By this shall all mett 
know that ye are my disciples^ ^fy^ ha^ie 
iove one to another. --^Greater love hath no 
man than this^ that he lay dovm his life 
for his friend.— ^ And who were the friends 
t>f Jesus, but the whole race of man, the 
inhabitants of every clime, throughout 
every age, i5rom the creation of the world ? 
in such repeated precepts of brotherly love, 
in that sublime kw of charity, can I fail to 
discern the founder and legislator of uni- 
versal society i In that great example of 
benevolence, in that voluntary sacrifice, 
can T fail to discern the trues t, the^^jHtost 
generous friend of mankind ? 




The heart of man is the universi^^ 
ciplc of aH his affedlions. It is the heart, 
' therefore, which requires to be made more 
iperfcdL A celestial doctrine will not con- 
fine itself merely to the regulation of the 

Mgc, lib. de finibus, V. 23, In omni autem honcsto, nibil «st 
tarn iUustre, nee quod l?.titis pateat, quaiti conjun<Sdo inter homi- 
nes hominura, & quasi quacdar.i societas, & communicatio ntilita- 
■ turn, & ipsa caritas generis humani, &c. — ^That philosopher -first 
s|9oke the voice of charity to the age he lived bu 
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external aftionp; it will direct its happy 
Influence to the inmost recesses of the' 
heart. Te hwoe heard that it ivas saidj 
Thou shah not commit adultery. But I 
say unto you ^ that whosoever looketh oh a 
woman^ to lust after her^ hath committed 
ndultery roith her already in his hearty 
What new doftrine then is that which coi^. 
demns a crime only meditated, as if it had 
been a6lually committed? It is the doc- 
trine of that incomparable philosopher ^ who 
accurately knew the frame of mai), wfep 
knew that an inipression lAade too po\^er^ 
fully on certain parts of the organ pf 
thought, may insensibly stimulate to the 
trommission of aftual oflfences. A phy- 
siologist will find no difliculty in conipr^- 
hending the force of this remark. The 
senseless voluptuary would feel it, if .tlje 
impurity of his imagination had not cloijcj-* 
ed his understanding. — But I say unto yttu 
— it is a master that speaks, and wha,t a 
master ! He spoke as one having authority. 
"^^^ good man^ out of the good treasure of 
the heart bringcth forth good things^ and 
jan evil man, out of the evil treasure bring- 
^th forth evil things. What simplicity in 
^besc expressions] how fraught with 
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sense and information is the thought ? — ^'- 
j%e gvod man /• — it is not the great man ; 
It is more — Bts good treasure — his heart /' 
— the heart of the good man. 

There exists no passion more adverse 
to the social' spirit than that of revenge, 
Bor is there any that lords 'it more tyranni-^ 
cally over the heart of which it has unfor- 
tunately taken possession.. A celestial 
QoQrine. will not therefore confine itself 
merely to the reprobation of so dangerous 
and so unworthy a sentiment in asocial 
being ; it will not be content with requi« 
ring of him the sacrifice of his own resent- 
ments ; still less will it allow the law of 
retaliation: it will inspire him with that 
kind of heroic enthusiasm which instrufe 
'him to r^ender good for evil. 2> baviEf 
beard that it has been, said, An eye f on 
aneye^ and a tooth for a tooth — But I say 
unto you — Lo'oe your enemies. Bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
bate you, and pray for them v)hich despite* 
J^Uy use you, and persecute you. — For if 
yf. love them v^bicb love you, nvhatrelvardi 
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ha'Be ye ?* And what is the motive whkik 
is presented to us by the author of a docr 
trine so fit to elevate the heart of asocial 
being? That ye may be the children of. 
your father which is in heaven ; for he 
maketh his sun to rise en the evil and^on 
the goody and sendeth rain on the just and 
w the unjust. — The being then that is- 
truly ^ocial, difiuseshis benefits around in- 
irmitation of Providence — he does good to 
^1 ;^ sji&y if he 9£ks on general principles, 
the exceptions to these principles are s6& 
Btfiefits^ and even the greatest benefits*. 
Sj s judicioufi distribution of the good 
things whitsh he feolds from prorxdenee^ hfi 
knows ia what proportiolx he is todbtri-* 
hnit thcm^ ajccording to the merits of the 
objects ; he gradual} j rises to the summit 
of pcrfeftion, because he obeys a perfefi 
master — Be ye perfect. --^--^K do£brine 
which forbids even the idea of revengey 
yill undoubtedly enjoin reconciliatioa al« 
so, and the fprgiveness of personal injuries^ 

* I know that these, as well as many other sublime expran 
f ions in this adoiirafole discourse, were addressed more dbefffjr 
t» the (fisc^ples tkan to tbe peopie at laige. But who ittigiiilif 
rant that the doMne of Christ reqmres the same l;i9ppr disMi 
iitions in all w^io profbss \l\ 
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The tnily social being is too elevated to bo 
inaecessible to reconciliation and pardon. 
1/ tbou bringest thy gift to the altar ^ andi' 
ikere rememberest that thy brother hath 
might hgainst thee, leave there thy gift be^ 
fore the altar, and go- thy ^ay\ first be 
rteonciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. The God of peace, 
who is the God of universal society, re- 
quires peaceful sacrificers. On the altar 
-—it would "profane the altar— J?^/(7r<f the aU 
f^r-— it will remain there but a moment, — 
Hov) often must I forgive my- brother ? 
Se^£n times ? was the question of the dis-' 
eiple, whose soul was not yet arrived at a 
state of perfe6lion ; — Till se'Denty'-timei 
sevens was the answer given by him who 
is always- exercising forgiveness, because 
there is always something for him to for- 
l^ve^ — --A do6lrine which breathes no- 
thing but charity, will uiidoubtedly make 
tbleration one of the first laws of a social 
being ; for it would be contrary to the- 
nature of the thing itself were a social be- 
ing intolerant. Carnal-minded men would 
dispose - of the fire from heaven ; they 
would say— Lord, tvilt thou that v>e com^^ 
nutnd fire to carne dovah from bea\en ani 
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€^nsume them ? — What ia the answer of tfii^ 
friend of mankind, to this fiinatic, this ifi^ 
human request I Te know net %^hat tnan^ 
ner af spirit ye dre of. The Son of Man it 
not come to destroy merits lives ^ tut tosa^t 
them. What 1 shall men who call diem^ 
selves :the disciples of thi& good mastei:^ 
shall they persecute their fellow-creatureB-i! 
because they have tBbe misfortune of not as* 
signing to the same words the same idea& 
which they do, are they to employ fire and 
sword I — But 1 will, pursue the subjedl no* 
further. Light begins to break in upon U6^. 
and will soon, it is to be hoped, entirely 
disperse the darkness that fdrmerty over^ 
whelmed uj 



i&. 



A religion from heaven ought to= enli'gh*- 
ten man, and shew him what are real goods*. 
]Man is a being endowed with a variety o£ 
senses and afFeftions — his desires, his 
h^art^ must havie their objefts. But what 
objefts should such a doctrine present to st 
being whose existence on earth is but for a 
short time, and whose fiiture mansion is. 
heaven ? That being whose immortal aouit 
.carries its hopes far beyond time, and ex-* 
tends them even to eternity itself; 
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ht set his mind on objefts which time de- 
atroys ? Should a being, endowed with 
such discernment^ mistake the changeable 
colours in the drops of dew for the lustre of 
the ruby ? Lay nat up ta yourselves trea- 
sures upon earthy sjjbere moth and rust dotb 
corrupt^ and v)here thieves break through 
nnd steal. But lay up for yours elves trea^ 
sures in heaveny where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt y and where thieves do not 
kreak through and steal; for where your 
treasure is^ there wiW your heart be also^ 
He who is happy enough to have formed 
Buch a treasure, will feel the truth of this 
assertion. His heart is entirely given up 
to it. That man is already seated in hea- 
venly places-^r-be hungers and thirsts af ten 
tighttousnessy and be shall be fiited.. 
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COKTINVATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT.-^BJj:0» 

TION.— ANSWER^ 

IF a divine religion enjoined a particular- 
kind of worship, that worship woul4' 
have some relation to the nature of an ip- 
telligent creature, and would be no le^s 
adapted to tht excellence of a moral being,' . 
Aan to the majesty and spirituality of the 
Being of beings.^ — Learn^bdt these vxordi 
mean — I v)tll have mercy ^ and not sacri- 
Jice — Mercy — the thing sigmfiedy and not 
tht sign. — The hour cometb^ and now isj, 
V)hen the true worshippers shall worship ^ 
the Father in spirit and in. truth; for the< 
Fa/her seeketh such to worship bim.- — Godi 
is a spirit^ and ihey that worship kim^ , 
must V3 or ship him in spirit and in- iruth^\ 

Inspirit — in /rfz/A— These two words' * 

co/npreliend every tlung, and cannot be cx^- 
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plained away : but they may be forgotten : 
blind superstition never knew them. In 
spirit^-tn truth ! — how admirably do these 
two words characterise that universal reli* 
gion, which is here placed in opposition to 
a local religion, given to one femily only^ 
that k might be the depository of those 
grea/t and eternal truths, so useful and ne- 
cessary to all ages and to all nations. ^ 

But because man is a sensitive being, a 
:^€ligi6n which would reduce every thing to 
SBtere spirituality, would not be well adap* 
ted to such a being ; it would be a characN 

* I moaii the fmportant frutlvs of natural yeligpkm. ShaS I'M»- 
proach that familx* which wu the depository of thetfe truths* 
ficir t^ir ignorance in the science of reasoning I Would not thiA 
£MBify have altered that aacred deposit, or have been suppose^ 
the authors of it, hadthey been skilled in dlaleaics \ I meditatl^ 
with pleasure on this conduft of Providence. It appears to m^ 
Tery remarkable, that the best, the most concise, and the most 
MKieat abridgroeiit of the law of nature, should be exhibited t« 
us by th^t family who have possessed it far upwards of tlurty-two 
centuries, and whose great legislator invented neither riiets^yisic; 
ttor' logic. What elevated ideas does this legislator give of tliffe 
Jtnt iatue f lam that I am ! What a voluoie to comment upoi^ 
in aU worlds, in all times, and in all eternity t Amazing tkoughfV 
which could proceed only from him^ who alone could ^"Vfyahat bt 
i* / The firit legislator announced the ^febovab, tie God cf 'ar» 
Ptka J The second legislator irenounced the or.e only ^ood bein^ 
tieCod^merciif*/ 
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tcristic of a celestial cIo?Sh*ine to affeft thtf 
senses by something external. An extet^ 
nal worship will therefore be enjoined hf 
that doftrine. Ceremonies * will be insti* 
tuted, but in a small number; the noble 
and expressive simplicity of which will be 
exatSlly adapted to the particular end of the 
institution, and to the spirituality of inter-; 
nal worship. - 

: Again ; since one of the natural effeftsof 
prayer is to remind man of his weaknesls> 
Ks misery, and his wants ; and since atto*- 
ther natural tSeSt of that religious aft is tCF 
form the mind of man to the disposition, 
tnost proper to overcome the forcible im- 
jpression of sensible objefts ; since, in fine^, 
prayer is an essential part of that rational ho- 
mage which the intelligent creature owes to 
its Creator j a celestial religion will exhort 
man .to prayer, and even prescribe it as st 
duty to him ; will prescribe to him a f for- 
mulary, and instruft him to avoid vain re- 
petitions. And, ks the soul cannot remaim 

* The sacraments. 

* ' ■ • • 

•^ ' -b*^^ Lord's rtajrirv 
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41 long ti«ic M^rapt up and absorbed in that 
deep attention which prayer requires, the 
i^mul^y prescribed will be very 4short, 
and will contain only the most necessary 
petitions, expressed in the most energetic 
terms, of the most extensive signification. 

It will also be conformable to the spirit of 
a divine religion, to reflify the judgments 
of man concerning moral evil, and, in gene- 
ral, concerning the ways of Providence. 
Modern philosophy soars very high on this 
•subje£l,.and yet does not reach the height 
-jof tha}; popular philosophy,^ .which, ninder^ 
the most familiar images, conveys the most 
important truths. — Sir^ didst not thou soU) 
good ^eed in thy field ? Whence then hath 
it tares ? fFilt thou thatnvego and gathet 
them up ? Nay^ answered the lord^ lest^ 
Vibile ye gather up the tares ^ ye root up 
also the wheat with them. Let them both 
grow together until the harvest ; and in 
the time of harvest I ^ will say to the 
reapers^ Gather ye together first the tares^ 
and bind them in bundles to burn them ; 
but gather the wheat into my barn. Un- 
skilful husbandmen are desirous to hasten 
the harvest, and weed their fields before the 
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time* But if they woiJd TrfatureTy <u^sider 
the high importanper'' of this precept, they 
would patiently wait fof the time of harvest. 

If self-love be the universal motive of the 
^ions of man ; if there be no surer way of 
guiding man to what is good, than by the 
hope of reward, and fear of punishment ; if 
a celestial religion must proclaim a system 
of morals founded on motives suiBciently 
powerful to influence men of every raak ; 
such a do6lrine will undoubtedly set forth 
to mankind a future state of happiness or 
misery, relative to the nature of moral ac- 
tions ; it will afford the most splendid ideas 
of a future happiness, and will paint in the 
most hideous colours a future misery. And, 
as these are objeCbs of such a nature, thaft 
they can be exhibited to men only by com- 
parisons taken from objefts with which they 
are familiar, the religion of which I am 
speaking will frequently have recourse to 
such comparisons; which will be either 
feasts^ marriages^ crovjnsj joys /or ever^ 
more^ rivers of pleasure^ &?c. ; or, on the 
other hand, iveeping^ gnashing of teeth ^ 
darkness^ a worm which dieih not^ a de- 
vPt^ingfrej &?Cv Finally, since men coa- 
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tlnUftUy and spontaneously expose them* 
seives, for a momentary pleasure, to years 
of misery and pain, the threats denounced 
by this religion cannot be too forcible ; 
afid it will be suitable to the spirit of the 
whole system, to set forth the pains of the 
wicked as eternal, or at lea^t as of an indefi- 
nite duration. But in exhibiting to sensuaf 

man this hideous gulf, the doctrine of life 
will, at the same time, magnify the compas- 
sion of the merciful Father of vzan^ and 
point out, on the brink of the precipice, a 
gracious and benevolent hand, which — If, 
in tVe Supreme Being, justice be goodness 
guidedby wisdom; if Almighty bencvolencfe 
essentially require the improvement pf all 
intelligent and sensitive beings; if punish- 
ments could be the natural means of leading 
to perfeftion ; if they ;ivere, in the moral 
^economy, what remedies are in the natural; 
if there be more joy in bedvsen over one sin^ 
ner that repenteth : if there be much love 
V)bere much has been forgiven-^my \it2ixt 
leaps for joy — I am lost in admiration — 
what a wonderful chain of do6bines ! The 
compassion of th€ one only good is infinite 

u 
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^-^be desireth not the death of a sinner / 
but that he should turn from his wickedness 
and live. — He desireth! — and shall H£ 
desire in vain ? 

But can a doftrine which is to guide men 
coldy by their own interest, can this be a 
celestial do6lrine ? Ought it not rather to 
direft men to good by the pure and disinte- 
rested love of that which is good ? A soul^ 
desirous of perfe6lion, may easily be sedu- 
ced into this conclusion by the sublime idea 
of perfedlion. Let us here, howeyer, be 
on our guard against a dangerous and spe- 
cious illusion : — a doflrine which would 
present no other motive to mankind, than 
the philosophical consideration of the satis- 
faiSlion resulting from the praftice of virtue ; 
would such a doftrine be sufficientlv univer- 
sal and eificacious ? Is every mind calculated 
to feel the pleasure arising from intelleftual 
and moral perfeftion ? Would that pleasure, 
so refined, so pure, so angelical, suffice in 
every case, and particularly where the sou 
is under the dominion of the most vehement 
passions ? What do I say ? Is man an 
angel ? Is his body of an ethereal sub- 
stmcc I Are not flesh and blood its com- 
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position ? He who made man, knew what 
suited him, better than the philosopher^ 
who fondly pursues an imaginary perfeftion. 
The Author of all true perfedlion has adapt- 
ed to the most important ends the surest and 
most powerful means ; he has formed his 
precepts conformable to the nature and wants 
of that mixed being which he wished at the 
same time to encourage and to controul. — 
•* To the wise man he has spoken with the 
** voice of wisdom j to the people, with that 
" of sentiment and authority. Great and 
"generous souls will a6k in comformity to 
*' order by their love for order. Souls of a 
** different cast may be guided to the same 
** end by the hope of rewards or fear of 
** punishment.* In recalling man to moral 
>* order, the Author of man recalls him at 
*' the same time to reason ; he says, D(r 
•' ivell^ and thou shalt be happy ; sow, and 
** thou shalt reap. It is the^ faithful lan-^ 
"guage of truth, the relation of the cause 
*' to the efFeft — A seed sown in the earthi 
** grows up," &G. t 

• Essay on Psychology, Prtf. 
•fi IWd. Ch. Ur. 
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If man be in his nature a mixed being ; if 
his soul exercise all its facukifes bv the in- 
tervention of a body ; if the sensation of 
personality be the result of the a£lion of cer- 
tain parts of that body ;* a doctrine re- 
vealed from heaven will not be content with 
teaching man the immortality of his soul, 
it will also point out to him the immortality 
of his being ; and if this doclrine should 
draw its comparisons from what happens to 
the plants, the language spoken to the peo- 
ple would be familiar, but very expressive ; 
and the philosopher would discover under 
this veil a pre-ordination, which would af- 
fe£l him so much the more as it will be 
more consonant to the principles of psycho- 
logy. Here, as in other places, he will 
admire the astonishing coincidence of na- 
ture and grace, and will discover, in this 
celestial dodlrine, the perfeftion, and the 
completion, of true philosophy. The hour 
is coming in the which all that are in the 
j^rave shall hear his voicCj and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, to the 
resurrection of life ; they . that have done 
evily to the resurrection of damnation*"^ 

* Vide Part xvl Ch. 1, 
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Jl^esurrectionqflife'/ — happy immortality I 
It i« not then the soul alone which will 
enjoy this felicity, it will be the whole 
rofih. — / am the resttrrection and the life 
— astonishing words ! language which the 
car had never heard ; expressions, the ma- 
jesty of which bespoke the prince of life. --^ 
I am the resurrection ! he commands 
death, and tears yr(?m the grave her victory^ 
What might I not further add ? for this 
subjedl is inexhaustible, and I have only 
taken a very superficial view of it. A doc* 
trine derived from heaven ought to be . in 
such perfcdl harmony with the nature of 
man^ and his various relations, that the 
very experience he will have of the precepts 
and maxims of this doftrine will of them- 
selves sufficiently evince the truth, of it. 
The teacher of such a dodlrine will not 
shrink front. such a test. If any man wili: 
do his willy he shall know of the doctrine^ 
Whether it be of God^ or whether- 1 speak 
of myself. What pra6lical truths those 
few words lay open to. me ! — The will of 
my Father ! — the love of order, the ob- 
servance of tho3e relations which bind man. 

U2* 
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to his fellow-crcaturcs, and to all other bc- 
ia^-^Tbe nviii of my Father. — What be 
V)ins is good J agreeable^ and perfect. ^^Qf 
ti^seIf/—T\iG Redeemer, who in other 
places appeals to bis works^ submits hiin* 
«elf here to the daily experience of every 
individual; for the teacher^ of mankind 
knew man ; he knew that conscience would 
speak a plain language ; he knew that by- 
following the laws of reason, man would 
soon learn that eternal reason had 
spoken. lie will know whether his doC' 
trine came from God.* 



• Let the reader, -whose sool is susceptible of exquisite feel- 
ings, and capable of discerning the true, the good, the beautiful, 
the pathetic, the sublime, read over again and again the 14th, 
15th, 16tk, and l/^th chapters of the gospel of the beloved dis- 
ciple of Christ.; and, in the midst of his tender emotions, let 
him propose this question to himself ; — ^Whether these admirable 
. discourses could have proceeded from a mere mortal ? I do not 
add an impostor ; for the reader 1 have in view would be tco 
ttttch afieAed, too much moved and agitated, to admit for one 
single instant, the odious suspicion of imposture! How sin- 
cerely do I regret that my plan does not allow me to attempt an 
analysis of this last discourse of the best and most respeAed of 
masters ; of that master vibc wa* going to give up hi^ lifi for bi» 
Jritttds, and who employed his last moments in coniforting and 
instructing them ! But my admiration carries me too far, when 
At fuggests the idea of such a task. I feel myself unequal to it. 
Coch discourses could be i^naiysed by those only to whom the 
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master said, be no Umget gone tbemjdie name of sertanu, &c« 
How siucerely do I pity that man who is so void of feeling; or 
understandUng, or so much enslaved by his prejudices, as to re- 
main insensible to such discourses, wherein the Benefactor of 
aumkind panted himself with a truth and limplicity ao a&^ing 
and to majestic I 



•J' 
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DOCTRINE OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF THE: 
FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY; PARALLEL BE- 
TWEEN THESE DISCIPLES AND THE SAGES OF 
PAGANISM. 

HAVING thus far attended to the 
voice of divhie wisdojij if I now. 
listen to those extraordinary men whonv^ 
she inspired, I shall still believe I hear her 
voice, for it is still divine wisdom that 
speaks. I shall not therefore inquire whence 
these plain, artless fishermen have been 
able to dilate to mankind a system of mo- 
rals so far superior to what reason had till 
tjien conceived; a system in which all the 
duties of man are comprised ; which refers 
them all to their true source ; which forms 
into one family all the different societies, 
dispersed over the earth; which binds 
closely together all the members of that. 
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fitmily ; which connefts it with th6 great 
family of celestial intelligences ; and which 
proclaims him the father of those families^ 
whose goodness extends from the sparrow 
to the cherubim. I shall readily acknow- 
ledge, that so sublime a philosophy did 
not take its rise in the turbid waters of the 
Jordan ; and that so bright a light did not 
break out from the thick darkness of the 
synagogue. 

I shall be confirmed still more in this 
opinion, if I have sufficient patience or 
courage to peruse the writings of tte moat 

famous teachers^ of that lofty and fanatical 

• 

* The Rabbins and TbalimuUsts, the ancient dolors of th* 
MLtion. Tbalmud signifies doArine; The TbtUmud is the col- 
le^on of all the tradiUcna on the dodrine, the laws, and cere- 
monies of that people. Two of these coUeftions have the title 
of Thalmud ; one of them is that of Jerusalem, the most an- 
cient ; the other, that of Babylon, a compilation, supposed to 
have been made in the fifth century of our era. 

Amongst the modem teachers of that nation, the most learned 
are far from adopting the dreams of the ancient Thalmudisti. 
They attempt to purify the do^brine more and more, by 8epa>> 
rating from it the base alloy introduced into it by the barbarity 
and ignorance of the ages of darkness.' Several traits of the 
do^ine of the ancient Thalmudists may be seen in some apoio- 
Ifists of Christianity, and chiefly in HoutteviUe, vol, i. p. 188% 
edit. \7^, 
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society ; and if I compare their writings 
with those of the men whom they perse- 
cuted with such fury, because their virtues 
irritated and oflfendedthem. What a mon- 
strous farrago of dreams and visions ! what 
• absurdities heaped upon absurdities ! what 
licence of interpretation ! what a total for- 
getfulness of reason ! what irisuUsi to com- 
mon sense ! 

I afterwards diredl my views towards the 
sages of Paganism. I open the immortal 
works of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, 
and I observe with joy these first glimnier- 
ings of the light of reason. But how weak, 
unsteady, and confused they appear ! what 
clouds overshadow them ! Night is scarce 
past. Day has not yet begun. The day^ 

I £haU, however, observe, that the efforts of the learned of 
ihat nation, to purify and perfeft their doftrine, will be vain ; 
they will never completely succeed, if they do not add to it that' 
iupplement, so necessary, and so natural, which Christianity 
f|jmishes> and which their own- law so evidently supposes. I 
cannot flatter myself, that this feeble essay of mine on Chris- 
tianity, will engage any of the learned of that nation to examine 
Vith close attention, and with the utmost impartiality, a do£b-ine 
which holds, out to them the promises of tie present life, and the 
most express promises of that vibicb is to come : but my heart is ^ 
full of hopes for them, which I shall ever entertain, and of the 
most ardent desire that those hopes may be fulfilled by th«fc 
Fsuher of light, and autlxor o£ every i^tieSt ^\€u 
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^ar from on high has not yet appeared. 
But these sages hope for and expe6l its 
rising.* 

I cannot withhold my admiration from 
these great geniuses. They have a just 
claim to it ; they consoled human nature 
groaning under superstition and barbarity ; 
they were in some degree the precursors 
of that reason, which was to bring to light 
life and immortality. I could willingly, 
if I dared, apply to them, what a writer, 
who was still more than a great genius, saicj 
of the prophets, They v)ere lights shining 
in or dark place. 



• Sec the second Alcibiades of Plato, where he makes So- 
crates speaks thus : — We nmst tuait for the coming of some per- 
sonage, '(xbo vjill teacb us our duty towards God and mxinkind.-^' 
When vjtll that time be, replies Alcibiades; and vsbo viill be be 
tbat will instruct meP-^It v)ill be be vjbo taketb care of you, an- 
swers Socrates. 

And in Phedon.— To come to tbe kno^^ledge cf these tbings m 
this life is impossible, or at least e^emely difficult, unless lue can 
arrive at this knowledge by mare certain means, such as a divine 
revelation. — And again, in another part of the Epinomides, the 
wise pagan, in speaking of the worship of the Deity, thui. 
expresseth himself :^Wbo is be tbat will be able to instruct tu m 
•f, if God is not bis guide ? 
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But, the more I study these sages of Pa* 
ganism^ the clearer does it appear to me 
that they had not attained to that perfedlioa 
of dodlrine which I discover in the writings 
tA the fishermen and the tent-maker^ In : 
the sages of Paganism, the whol?, is not 
homogeneous, nor of the same value i 
they sometimes say admirable things, and 
seem almost to be inspired; but these 
things do not go so near my heart as those 
which I read in the works of these ipen^ 
whom human philosophy had not enlight* 
ened. In these I find a pathos, a gravity, . 
a force of sentiment . and thought ; I had 
almost said, a strength of nerves and of 
muscles, which I do not meet with in the 
others. The first penetrate the very re- 
cesses of my soul ; the latter affeft only mj 
understanding. Then, how greatly do thci . 
former exceed the others in the powers of 
persuasion \ th^e reason is, because A^y 
had themselves received fuller conviction— 
l^hey had seen^ heard^ and touched. 

I meet with many other charafleristics, 
•which create an immense difference between 
the disciples of the Messiah and those, of 
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Socrates,* and still more those of Zencf 
I stop to consider these discriminating cir. 
e^mstances ; and those which strike me 
the most in the former, are, that entire 
inattention to self, which leaves no other 
sentiment to the soul than that of the im- 
portance and grandeur of its object, and 
to the lieart no other desire than that oi 
£Eudifully fulfilling its duty, and doing good 
to mankind; that patience, the result of 
refleftion, which enables us to support the 
trials of this life, not only because it is 
great and philosophical to do so, but be- 
cause they are the dispen^aiations of a wise 
Providence, in whose eyes resignation is 
the most acceptable homage ; that elevation 

* The witeA of the Grecian phQMophen. He lived about 
lour centuries before Christ. It is of him that Cicero said, 
.That he bad brought philoiophj down from heaven^ to introduce it 
4tao eitki and Aoiaet, &c. He gave himself up entirely to moral 
philosoph/v &C. PIStto and Xenophon were his disciples. 

+ AnotlMr Grecian philosopher, who established the se£l of 
Stoics. This sed received its name from a portico where Zeno 
taught. He made the sovereign good to consist in living in a 
manner conformable to what he called nature, and in follow- 
ing the dictates of reason. He lived two <:enturies before Christ 
Of all the seAs of antiquity, that of the Stoics has produced the 
Igreatest men. — Could I for one infant forget that lam a Cbri^tiaam 
«ays the autlior of the Spirit of Laws, / tbould nBisb to be a Stoi^ 
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of thought, that dignified courage, which 
render the soul superior to all events, be- 
cause they render her superior to herself; 
that constant adherence to what is good 
and true, which nothing can stagger, be 
cause that trutb and good are not the re- 
sult of opinion, but rest on the demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of ponjoer ; that jusf 
estimation of things — But how infinitely 
are such men above my feeble praise ! they 
have drawn their own charafters in their 
writings ; it is there they must be consider- 
cd : and how is it possible to draw any pa- 
rallel between the disciples of divine wis- 
dom, and those of human philosophy ? 
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CHAP- IV. 



primitiit: church. — its principles, man-^ 

ners, «tc. ^express or tacit concessions 

of the adversaries of christianity. 

IN what respeft have the admirable say- 
ings of the sages of Paganism been be- 
neficial to mankind ? Did they eradicate 
one single prejudice from the people, or 
throw down a single idol ? Socrates,- whom 
I call the institutor of natural morality, and 
who was in Paganism the first martyr of 
reason ; the astonishing Socrates, did he 
destroy the idolatry of Athens, or produce 
the slightest revolution in the manners of 
his country ? 

Within a very short time after the death of 
the Messiah, in a dark comer of the earth, 
there sprang up a society, of which the sages 
of Paganism had not even foreseen the pos- 
sibility. The chara6lers of a Socrates and 
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an Epidlctus, are to be met with almost eve- 
ry where in that society** All its mem- 
bers were closely united by the bonds of 
fraternal love, and the most pure and most 
a6live benevolence. They are all aCluatcfd by 
the same spirit, that is, the spirit of their 
founder ; they all adore the Great Being in 
spirit and in truth; and the religion of eve- 
ry one of them consists in %fisiting tbc/a- . 
tberless andtvidows in their ^ffiiction^ and 
keeping themselves unspotted from the 
world. — They eat their meat withgladness 
and singleness of heart. Nor was there 
any among them that lacked; for as maiiy 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them^ and brought the prices of the tbif^ 
that were soldi, and laid them down at the 
apostles feet, and distribution was made 
vnto every man according as he had need. 
In a word, I seem to contemplate a new 

* EpifrctaS) aGreci&n plulosopKer, trndone of those wlMd|d 
most credit to the seft of Stoics, lived in the first centuiy, 'WM 
clave to an officer of Nero, ipvhoiisedhim cructly, and died in tn 
extreme eld age. It is said of him, that of all the ancient phi- 
losophers, his do<5lrine was that which came the nearest to Cbriit 
ianity. His manners -were milder and more sociable than thoM 
of the greater part of the Stoics. He said, that all philosophy 
was summed up in these words— ^cor zndjorimtr. He wis 4 fir 
vioji; cxajjiple of thib admirable prajfHcalphi]psophy^ 
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terrestrial paradise, but of which every 
trecy is a tree of life. 

Where then is the latent cause of this 
great moral phaenomenon ? By what pro- 
digy, unknown to all preceding ages, do I 
behold, in the midst of corruption and fana- 
ticism, a society spring up, whose govern- 
ing principle is the love of mankind, whose 
end their happiness, whose motive the ap- 

. probation of the sovereign judge, whose 
hope life eternal ? — But am I not mistaken ? 
The first historian* of this society has per- 
haps exaggerated their virtues, manners, 
aiKl actions. But the men of whom he is 

-speaking soon made themselves sufficiently 
known in the world. They weresurround- 
ed, observed, persecuted by multitudes of 
enemies, and envious persons ; and, if the 
human charafler be made manifest by ad- 
versity* never sirrelv could men be better 
known than these. If their historian, there- 
fore, had cither exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented the faCts, is it not natural to imagine 
that he would have been contradiiSled hf 
those suspicious and vigilant contempora- 
ries, so strongly prejudiced against them,. 

* St. Luke— See the Afcs, 
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and not afiuated by the same interest ? I catt- 
not, at least, with any appearance of justice^ 
suspe6l the testimony which I find in that fa- 
mous letter^ of a magistrate, equally en- 
lightened and virtuous, and to whose nice 
inspeftron and vigilant observation a great 
princef had committed the conduct of these 
men. This very remarkable testimony was 
given to this new- formed society, by those 
very persons who forsook and betrayed it ; 
and it is this very testimony (which the go- 
vernor himself does not contradift), that he 
lays before the prmce . 

' These witnesses affirmed, that ** all the 
** error or the fault of this society consisted 
** in these points ; that on a certain day, 
^* they assembled before sun^rise^ and al- 
** tematefy ^ng verses in praise of Christ, 

• Pliny the Younger, Lett 97^ B. x. — ^It is well known, tha^ 
TCny was o£ consular dignity^ and governor o£ Bitkynia and 
Pontiis. 

\ • -I 

« 

f Trajan.---This great prince^ who d!d not approve, of the 
new society, because he feared its progress, was, however, so 
stmck wkhthe account given by Pliny, that he fbvbidthe odir 
•us method of secret and anonymous accusatimis against the 
presumed members of this society, and would not even adnptt of 
mn inqmsifdon of police. — They naat not be enqmrwd q^, he 
Bwers to Pliny ; butpunkbtit ifthej^tcaccutsd and eoHmOeim. 
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•^ as though he had been a God ; that they 

* engaged by oath, not to commit any 

* crime but to abstain from theft and aduK 
' tery, to adhere striflly to their promises, 

* and not to deny money deposited in their 

* hands ; that afterwards, it was their cus^ 

* tom to separate themselves, arid the» 

* meet again, to eat their frugal repast to* 
^ gcther." 

It seems to me, as if I had not taken tip 
another author, but that I wa^ still reading 
the historian of that extraordinary society; 
yet they who delivered so favourable, so ad* 
vantagcous a testimony to its principles and 
manners, were men* who, confident of the 
prote6tion of the prince' and his ministers^ 
might have calumniated that society with 
impunity^ The governor does not contro- 
vert this evidence. We may presume, then, 
he has nothing to oppose to it. Conse* 
quently, he tacidy acknowledges these 
principles and manners. Is it the name 
alone ivbicb is to be punished (lie adds,) 
or the crimes to sjubicb this society is ad* 

* Apostates, who abjurtd Christianity^ and returned to Pa- 
fuiitm, to escape punishsMiit,. or to preserve or obtain temporal . 
adraQta|;cs» 
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dieted? He therefore, clearly inslmiate^^ 
that it was the name which was punishedv 
rather than any real crimes ? What an ex* 
traordinary coincidence between' two wri^- 
ter5, whose religious tenets and views were 
so different ! What a monument ! What an 
eulogium ? The governor was contempo* 
rary with the historian. Both view th« 
same obje6ls, and almost in the same lights 
Is it possible that truth should not be found, 
here I 

But the governor brings a charge against 
this society- of men — and what is thi& 
charge ? An obstinacy^ an usuperable ob- 
stinacy^ which seems to him worthy of 
punishment. I ha'ue judged it necessary 
(he adds,) to wrest the truth by force of 
tortures. I ha'oe discovered only an evil 
superstition carried to excess. 

Here the governor views things in a dif- 
ferent light from the historian. An evil 
superstition ! — it is no \on^CY facts or mdri- 
ncrs, Vv hich the governor blames ; it is a 
doctrine ; and to see this do6lrihe in a right 
point of view, required more praftice in 
this kind of observation than the governor 
could boast, 1 'pay grt^x. ^xx^x^Xaotl^Jl^ 
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the fortunate contrasts, in this place, be* 
tween the two historians ; it contributes^ 
as much as the rest, to bring out and dis^ 
play the truth in its genuine colours. It is 
not as a secret favourer of the new scft 
Aat the governor forms his judgment; it i^ 
in defiance of all his prejudices of birth, 
education, philosophy, politics, &c. I am 
pleased to be informed by him of this insu- 
perabU obstinacy ! What then is the 
cause of this obstinacy, which defies the 
force of torture ? Is it any particular, any 
private opinion ? No. — It is fafis, and faffcs 
'submitted to the judgment of ever}'^ sense. 

I discover another evidence in favour of 
the new society, which does not strike me 
less than that of the governor of Bithynia ; 
I mean the testimony of the satirical and 
ingenious^ Lucian, one of the best wri- 
ters, and wittiest men of the age, and one 
of the chief magistrates of a great province 
of the empire* The legislator of the Chris- 
tians (he says,) persuades them that they 
are all brethren. They secede from us ; 
they abjure the gods of the Grecians. They 
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adore their crucijied teacher^ and conform 
their lives to bis laws; tbey despise riches; 
every thing amongst them is in common : 
and they are constant in their faith. To 
this day they adore their great man cruci^ 
fed in Palestine. I particularly pause at 
that remarkable expression, persuades them 
they are all brethren ; and I instantly re- 
call to my mind those incomparable words 
of their master, By this shall all men know 
that ye are fny disciples^ if ye have love one 
to another. Brotherly love, therefore, was 
the criterion of the first disciples of that 
mild religion, one of the principal laws of 
which is charity ; and the Pagan writers 
themselves confirm a fa6l, which affords 
So clear an evidence in favour of the celes- 
tial origin of this admirable dodtrine.* 

• Were it consistent with the nature of this work, I could 
quote many other favourable testimonies, given by Pagan au* 
thors, to the virtues and manners of the primitive Christians. 
They may be seen in most apologi^tSi Colonia Bullet, 8u:. maj . 
be consulted. 
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CHAP. V, 



SUCCESS OF THE TESTIMONY.— REMARKS ON 

THE MARTYRS. 

THIS rising society increases in strength 
every day, it spreads itself, and 
wherever it is established, I behold cor- 
ruption, fanaticism, superstition, prejudi- 
xcs, and idolatry, prostrate before the cross. 

The capital of the world is soon peopled 
with these Neophytes ; it is over-run with 
ihcmj^muhitudo ingens;* they overflow 
the largest provinces of the empire : and I 
learn all this from the same governor, f 
the ornament of his country, and of his 
age, he was governor of two extensive pro- 
vinces, Bithynia and Pontus. He write* 

* Tacitus Hist, of Nero. 

•(■ Fiiaj the Younger, in tke same letter. 
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thus to his prince : — *' This affair seemed 
" to me worthy of your consideration, on 
*' account of the multitude of those who 
*' are involved in this danger ; for a con- 
" siderable number of persons, of all ages, 
*' orders and sexes, are, and will be every 
** day included in this accusation. This 
*' contagion has not only infefled the 
" towns ; it spreads into the villages, and 
** into the country. — This is most certain, 
** that the temples are almost deserted, the 
*' sacrifices negledled, and the victims 
*' without purchasers.'' 

Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Phi- 
lippic Colossus, and a number of towns, 
more or less considerable, exhibit crowds 
of citizens who embrace this new dodbrrne. 
I find the history of tlie foundation of these 
particular societies, not only in the histo- 
rian of the great society of which they were 
a part, but also in the letters of that inde- 
fatigable disciple who founded them. 

• 
I see the oral and written tradition cor- 
respond in this respedl perfeftly together, 
and both of them concur to preserve and 
str^gthen the evidence. I see the disci* 
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pics of the second century go hand in hand 
with those of the first ; I see Iraeneus * 
receiving from Polycarp f that which this 
last had received from one of the first ocu- 
lar X witnesses ; and this chain of tradi- 

* One of the most le&rxied of the Greek fathers. He was 
bom in Greece, according to some, in the year 97 » and accor- 
ding to others, in the year 120 or 140. In his youth-lie had 
been a disciple of Polycarp, was bi^op of Lyons, and is sup- 
posed to have died in 202. " The tradition of the apostles (t^is 
father says) has spread itself over the whole universe ; and all 
they who search after the sources of truth, will find this tradi- 
tion to be held sacred in every church. We might enumerate 
Sill those who have been appointed bishops to these churches by 
the apostles, and all their successors up to our days. It is by 
this uninterrupted succession, that we have received the tradi- 
tion which aiflually exists in the church, as also the do^bdne of 
truth, such as it was preached by the apostles." — ^Vide note 
ch. i. part iv. 

f Bishop of Smyrna, and the head of the churches in Asia. 
He had been a disciple of St. John, and took great pleasure in 
reciting the dbcourses which he had heard from the mouth of 
that aposde. " Pc^ycarp" (says Irxneus) ** teaches the same 
«* things which the disciples have taught ; he has discoursed 
" with several of those who have seen Christ. — I have seen him 
•« in my youth, for he lived a great while, and suffered the nTost 
<« glorious martyrdom in a very advanced age." 

I " I could" (says Iraeneus again) " mark out the very place 
<« where Polycarp taught ; I could describe his manner of life, 
** and whatever chara&erized his person; I could stitt rehearse 
" the discourses which he held to the people, and whatever he 
<< related concerning his conversations with John« andwitit 
^' others who had seen the Lord. Every thing he flajsof'hM- 
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tional testimonies is lengthened, without 
interruption, through the following ages, 

Prihccs, and their ministers, exercise 
cruelties, unheard of in the most barbarous 
nations, on this innocent, this harmless so- 
ciety ; and it is in the midst of these hor- 
rid persecutions that the society takes root, 
and propagates itself more and more. 

And yet, it is not this natural effefl of 
persecution which engages my attention, 
so much as this new species of martyrs. 
Violent contradi6lions may irritate and ex- 
alt the soul. But these thousands of mar- 
tyrs, who expire in the most cruel tor- 
tiures, are not martyrs oi opinion /.they die 
voluntarily to attest facts. — I know there 
have been martyrs to opinion. Such have 
e;s:isted almost in every age, in every coun- 
try. There are even now some unhappy 
regions, where the wildest superstition ty- 

«« peratoy miracles, and do^bine, he gives as he had received it 
«* from the ocular witnesses of the word of life. £very word 
«« of the holy man on this 8ubje<a, was exafUy consonant to our 
*« scriptures."— Eusebius, B. v. chap. xv. and xx.— Vide the 
notes of Mr. Seigneux on Addison's work, pages 228, 229, 
yoL 1. of the first edition* 
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rannizes ; but the disciples of the Messi- 
ah are the only persons whom I ever heard 

had given up their lives for the attestation 

oi facts. 

I still further observe, that those who 
die so courageously in support of these 
facts, are not attached to their belief either 
by birth, education, authority, or any tem- 
poral interest, Oq the contrary, this belief 
shocks every principal they l^ad reGeive^ 
from birth, education, and authority, and 
affedls still more their temporal interests. 
There is nothing, then, but the strongest 
conviftion of the certainty of the fa6ls, that 
can furnish me with an adequate cau§e for 
such unexampled fortitude, in voluntarily 
submitting to torments/and frequently to a 
most cruel death. 

Finally ; after three centuries of painful 
toils, trials, and tortures ; after having, for 
three centuries, combated with the arms of 
patience and charity, this society triumphs; 
the nev/ religion ascends the throne of the 
Cesars ; the idols are overthrown ; and Pa- 
ganism expires* 
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CONTlNTJATiON OF THE SAME SUBJECT.— WAYS 
OF PROVIDENCE IK THE ESTABUSHMEKT OF 
CHRKTIANITY. 



WHAT an astonishing revolution has 
been the subjeft of my contempla- 
tion ! Who are the men who have eflfiefled 
Jt? What obstacles have they had to sur- 
mount ? A poor man who bad not ivbere /# 
lay bis bead, who passed for the son of a 
carpenter, who ended his life by an igno- 
minious death, was the founder of this re- 
ligion, which triumphs over Paganism and 
all its monsters* 

« 

This man chose his disciples from 
amohgst the lowest class of people ; the 
chief part of them from simple plain fisher* 
men.: and it is such men as these that he 
commissioned to pwbVvsS\ \v\& TCli^ion over 
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all the earth-— ^Ga andpreqck to all nations. 
— Te shall bear v)itness of me to the far- 
thest ends of the earths 

They obey the voice of their lord and 
master ; they publish to all nations the doc- 
trine of life ; they attest the resurrection of 
the crucified man : the nation^ believQ iA 
his name, and are converted^ 

This is the great moral phenomenoji 
which I have to explain ; a revolution more 
extraordinary than all those recorded in 
history, and of which lam desirous to as- 
sign the efficient cause* 

I take a rapid view of the state of the 
^orld before this great revolution took 
place. Two predominant systems of reli- 
gion prevailed in it, Theism and Polythe- 
ism. 

r- 

r am not speaking of the Theism of tlie 
Pagan philosophers; that very limited 
number of sages, who, like Anaxagoras pr 
Socrates, attributed the origin of all things 
to one eternal spirit. These sages did not 
form a body ; and they left the common 

people immersed in prejudic^9 Piyi thP^ 

..... \^ • ■ *•■ 
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grossest idoliatry • The phUosophers them- 
•selves had attained the knowledge of some 
important truths ; but they laid open their 
treasure only to the adepts. 

I am speaking of the Theism of that na- 
tion, so extraordinary and so numerous, se- 
parated by its laws, Its customs, even by its 
prejudices, from all other nations, and wha 
supposed that their ancestors received their 
religion and laws from the hands of God. 
That nation is firmly convinced, that this 
religion, and these laws, arc established 
by signal and innumerable miracles ; it is 
strongly attached to its external worship^ 
customs^ and traditions^ and, although 
much fallen from its former splendour, and 
subjeft to a foreign yoke, it still retains all 
the pride of its ancient liberty, and believes 
itself to be the sole objeft of the attention 
of the Creator* This people retains a so- 
vereign contempt for every other people, 
and professes to wait for a deliverer who 
will subjeft the whole world to their na^ 
tion. 

Polytheism was in every other country 
the preddminant and almost universal reli- 
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gion , it varied under different forms, ac* 
: cording to the climate, and Genius of the 
opeople ; it was fevourable to all, even the 
most monstrous passions ; giving a full 
career to the heart of man, though it some- 
times checked his hand j flattering every 
sense, and associating Xht flesh with the 
spirit. It exhibited to the people the ex- 
ample of its gods ; and these gods were 
monsters of cruelty and impurity, and of 
course must be worshipped with cruelties 
and debaucheries* The eyes of the multi- 
tude were fascinated by its inchantments, 
its prodigies, its auguries, divinations, and 
pompous ceremonies. Such a religion 
builds altars to vice, and digs the grave for 
virtue* 

How will fishermen, assuming the cha- 
racter of missionaries, be able to persuade 
the Theists, that this external, majestic^ 
ancient, and venerable worship is no longer 
what God requires of them, and that it is 
abolished for ever j that all those august 
ceremonies, so mysterious, so well calcula- 
ted to captivate the senses, are only the sba- 
dov) of those things ^ the substance of which 
is now presented to them ? How will it be 
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possible to force them to acknowledge, that 
those traditions, to which they are so uni- 
ted in their hearts and minds, are only the 
commandments of men^ and that they de^ 
stray that law which they believe to be dK 
vine ? "But, above all, how shall fishermett 
convince these proud and disdainful The- 
ists, that this despised and abjedl man, 
whom their magistrates have condemned,, 
and who expired on a cross, is himself the 
great Deliverer^ who had been foretold to 
them, and for whom they so impatientily 
waited ; that they are hot the sole objefts 
of the extraordinary favour of Providence^ 
but that all the nations of the earth are call- 
ed to partake of it ? 

How shall fishermen eradicate from the 
imagination of the sensual and coarse P6ly^ 
tbcisty that heard of gods, as numerous as 
the various objects of nature ? What me- 
thod shall they take to spiritualize his ideaa, 
to disengage him from the dead niatjter 
within which he is immersed, and concert 
bim to the living god?- How shall they 
wrest him from the seducing pleasures of 
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the senses, and a life of voluptuousness ?* 
How shall they purify and ennoble all his 
affections ? How shall they make of him a 
sage, and more than a sage ? How shall 
they restrain his heart as well as his hand ?* 
And, above all, how shall they persuade him 
to pay homage to a man stigmatized by a 
most ignominious punishment ? And how 
shall they, .in the eye of the Polytheist, 
convert the folly of the cross into wisdom i 

How shall these heralds of the crucified 
man engage their new followers to forsake 
their temporal interest ; to submit to a life 
of contempt, humiliation, and ignonfiiny ; 
to defy all kinds of punishments and tor- 
tures ; to resist all temptations ; and to 
persevere, even unto death, in a doftrine 
which insures no recompence but in 
another life ? 

• When we consider the horrid description which the apos- 
tle of the Gentiies gives of the customs of the Pagans, Rom. 
chap. i. we are almost inclined to believe, that the account given 
of them is exag|^rated ; until we consult the contemporary hi$« 
torians, Tacitus and Suetonius. The same accounts, and stiil 
more abominable, are to be found in the poets of these times.— ^ 
Vide Fleury, manners of the Christians, page 27» Bruisek 
edition, 17^3. 
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By what means are these simple fishenneri 
become Jisbers of men ? Whence has it 
happened, that, in less than half a century, 
so many, and different se£ls and nations, 
IiAve embraced the new doctrine ? How is 
thh seed of mustard become a great tree ? 
And how^ has this tree aver-3hadpwed sucH 
immense countries ? I know that in gener^ 
men are nat enemies to severity.of doftrine 
in point of morals, because it supposes au 
uncommon effort of mind, and because men 
liave a natural taste for perfeftion ; not that 
they always seek after it ; but they are fond 
of it at least in speculation. A voluntary 
poverty, a great disinterestedness, a painful 
and laborious life, attra£l easily the atten- 
tion and esteem of men. They are very 
ready to admire all this, provided you da 
not oblige them to the praftice of it. 

If, therefore^ this new doflrine publish- 
ed to the world had been purely speculative, 
I can easily conceive that it might have 
gained the esteem, and even the admiration, 
of some people. They would have viewed 
it in the light of a new sefl; of philosophy ; 
and those who professed it, might have ap- 
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pfeared to them sages of a very peculiar 
stamp. 

But tCs doftrine is not merely specula- 
tive, it is chiefly praftical, in the striftest 
and most literal sense of the word. It is 
the most elevated kind of practical heroism; 
it enjoins an entire self-denial, combats 
every passion, regulates every aflFedlion, 
checks every desire, requires a total sur- 
render of our heart to the love of God and 
of our neighbour, demands continual sacri- 
fices, and those the greatest of sacrifices ; 
and promises no other rewards, but those 
• which the ey« cannot see, and which the 
hand cannot feel. 

That the charms of eloquence, the at- 
traftions of riches, the splendor of digni- 
ties, and the influence of power, may gain 
credit to a dodtrine, and bring over to it 
many proselytes, I can easily conceive. 

But the do6lrine of the crucified Saviour 
is taught by men void of art, and in the 
lowest circumstances, whose eloquence con- 
sists more in tilings than in words ; by men 
who preach doftrines opposite to the taost 
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received opinions ; by men of the lowest 
class, and who hold out to their disciples 
no other expeflations in this life, than suf. 
ferings, tortures, and the cross ; and: yet 
these are the men who triumph over flesh 
and bloody and convert the universe. 

• m 

'I 

The effe£l was prodigious, rapid, peN 
manent ; it exists to this day. I can dis- 
cover no natural cause to produce this ef- 
feft, and yet there must be a cause, and a 
great cause : Where then is this cause ? In 
the name of the crucified many \he lame 
ivalkj the lepers are cUansedy the deaf 
hear^ the blind see y- the dead are raised^ 
I am no longer at a loss ; every difficulty 
vanishes; the problem is solved; the le-' 
gislator of nature has spoken ; nations have 
heard him ; the universe has acknowledged 
its master. He who could see in the mitS" 
tard'Seed the lofty tree^ was then the Mes- 
senger of that God who hath chosen the 
tueak things of the world to confound the 
things 'yjhich are mighty. 

The weak things of the world /i-*— Here I 
invite that reader, who can devate hi& 
mind to the contemplation of the Ways of 
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Frovidenee, to meditate with me on the 
admirable methods of divine wisdom, in 
the establishment of Christianity. 

A religion, the universality of which was 
to comprehend all ages, all places, nations, 
ranks, and situations in life; a religion 
which made no distinction between the 
crowned head and that of the lowest sub- 
jeft; a religion formed to disengage the 
heart from terrestrial things, to ennoble, to 
refine, to sublime the thoughts and affec- 
tions of man ; to render him conscious of 
the dignity of his nature ; the importance 
of his end ; to carry his hopes even to eter- 
nity -; and thu3 associate him with superior 
intelligences ; a religion which gave every 
thing to the spirit and nothing to the flesh ; 
which called its first disciples to the great- 
est sacrifices, because men whom religion 
teaches to fear God alone\ can undergo the 
severest trials ; a religion, in short, (to 
conclude my weak conceptions on so sub- 
lime a subjeS,) a religion which was the 
perfeftion or completion of natural law, the 
science of the truly wise, the refuge of the 
bumble, the consolation of the wretched ; 
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tn rdigion so majestic in its simplicity, so 
sublime in its doflrine, so great in its ob- 
je6l, so astonishing in its eflfedls ; — siich a 
religion, I say, was not to be given to men 
by a messenger clothed in the majesty and 
pomp of kings. It was fitting that he who 
was to tiommand the elements, and death 
Itself, should not have ivbere to lay ^is 
bead ; that he should take upon himself the 
humble title of the Son of Man ; that he 
should be appointed to serve j and not to be 
served J and that be should wash the feet 
of those who called him loud and fnaster. 

The weak things of the Viorld /-—If this 
Saviour was to have a precursor, it was 
also in the order of this sublime oeconomy 
that this precursor should lead a life of po- 
verty and fr legality; that his manners should 
be austere, his a£lions irreproachable ; that, 
clothed in coarse raiment, he should pre- 
* cede the Prince of Life, who was himself 
concealed under the humble veil of flesh. 
This precursor was also to recall men to 
the most essential duties of human nature, 
and teach them a do6lrine preparatory (as 
it were) to the more complete and more 
eJevated do€\riue o^ the great sovereign 
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tocher ; it was, in fine, his commission to 
announce and chara£lerize, by the most 
striking features, Him who was to come 
cfter him* 

The weak things 0/ the ivorld / — In con- 
formity to these views, so far excelling all 
human views, the Messenger of the Most 
High was to be bom of a virgin, in an ob- 
scure family, but descended from illustri- 
ous ancestors, to whom the most magnifi- 
cent promises had been made by ancient 
predictions. This birth was to be proclaini- 
cd to shepherds ; smd the cdestial heralds, 
commissioned to celebrate by their hymns 
these glad tidings, were to instruCl these 
shephercls in the obje€l and the extent of 
the mission of Christ — On earth peace^ 
'^ood'V)tll totvards men, — Good-vyill — ^nbt 
towards one single elefled nation, but to- 
wards all fhc nations of the world. — Good-- 
will — not to one single generation, but to 
every generation to come ; the benevolence 

of the BEST AND GHEATEST of BcingS 

comprehends all mankind, because he is 
the father of all. 
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Tbe iveak things of the world/ — In this 
marvellous dispensation of Providence, what 
numberlesscirciimstancesstill present them- 
selves to me, all dire6led to divert the at- 
tention of man from human grandeur, to- 
wards that which is alone truly great ! This 
child, the desire of all nations^ is born in 
a manger, the supposed son of a carpenter : 
For was he, at whose feet all thrones were 
one day to be cast down, was he to borrow 
his glory fram the splendor of thrones? Was 
he, to whom all nature and all minds were 
to become subject, was he to be invested 
with the power of kings I And^ because he 
could give all power to his disciples to com- 
mand (even as he himself did) all nature, 
and all the hearts of raten, therefore his dis- 
ciples were to be chosen from amongst fish- 
ermen and publicans ; and - these were the 
men whom he was to commission to teack 
all nations, and reform the universe. 
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^EN^RAL. DIFFICULTIES :— T^AT THE LIGHT OF 

THE GOSPEL HAS NOT SPREAD SO MUCH AS 

THE HIGH IMPORTANCE OF ITS END SEEMED 

TO REQUIRE, &c. :— THAT THE GREATER PART 

' W CHRISTIANS MAKE BUT A SMALL AND(* 

• SLOW PROGRESS IK VIRTUE.— —REPLIES. 

M I not, however, precipitate in my 
judgment ?. Am I not hurried ontop; 
lapidly towards belief and admiration ? Has 
the universe acknowli&dg^ its master ? Has 
'this sdutary doiEbine reformed the uni- 
verse ?— I cast my eyes arouad^ and I sec 
with astonishment,, that this Gclestial light 
illuminates but a small part of the earth ;: 
and that a thick darkness overspreads the* 
rest. And, even in the enlightened parts^, 
how many dark spots do I discover 1. 

z 2 
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iThis difficulty, however^ may be easily 
surmounted. — If this dodlrine of life is to 
be as permanent as' the present state of our 
globe, what are seventeen centuries, whea 
compared to the total duration of the world I 
Perhaps no more than seventeen days, or 
seventeen hours, to as many ages* Shall I 
judge of the duration of this religion, as I 
do of the duration of empires ? Every em- 
pire is MS the grass of the fields and all the 
glory of empire as the flov)er of the grassi 
the grass withcrcth^ the ftovier fadetb.; 
but the religion of the Lord doih not pass 
av)ay.. It will outlive all empires. Chrhf 
must reign till God hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed^ is death.. 

On a further examination ofthis diiEk^uI*. 
ty, I find that it . answers precisely to ano» 
ther, which sometimes presents itself,* con-*^ 
ccming the unequal distribution of the va- 
rious gifts and endowments both of the 
body and the mind. On considering atten- 
tively this second difficulty, it leads ta a 
palpable absurdity. The gifts of the mind^ 
as well as those of the body, depend on «a 
multitude of physical circumstances^ coa.. 
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nested with ieach other, and this connexion 
reaches back even to the first instant of the 
creation. For every man, ^erefore^ to 
Jbave possessed the same endowments, and 
in the same degree, it would, in the first 
place, have been necessary, that men should 
iiot have been bom one from another ; for 
how much may not the primitive organiza- 
tion of the human frame be modified by 
successive generations ? It would have been 
requisite, in the second place, that all men 
should have been bom in the same climate^ 
should have fed on the same aliments^ 
should have led the same life, received the 
same education, and lived under the same 
government. For how can I deny, in a 
greater or less degree, the influence of all 
these circumstances on the mind ? In this 
case, the slightest cause carries its influ- 
ence far beyond every thing I am able ta 
cbnjeclure. 

To effeft, therefore, this perfe^ equality 
of gifts between every human individual, it 
would have been requisite that they should; 
all have been cast in the same mould ; that 
the light and heat of the earth should, have 
been every where equal; its produd:lon& 
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ev^TY where the same ; that their shoiild 
h^vc been neither mountains^ ftor vallcfs*. 
It would be Endless, were I to attend tb and 
dwell on every circum^tancte ofdiis nature^ 

. . ' • * ' , ' 

' * To a mind devoid of penetration^ nuni'-^ 
berless difficulties of this nature will present 
themselves. But the absurdity of them, 
would be striking, were snich a niind able- 
to andize them. The mind of man general* 
ly skims the surface ; averse to toil .and 
labour, it wis,hes always to avoid the paiik 
of thought and deep meditation ; and soii\e-. 
times it dreads still more the discovery pfT 
%rutb. 

. If, therefore, it Was not consistent with: 

this state of things^ that all men sholild pos-^ 

ses the same endowments, bt the same share: 

of them, why should I be surprised that 

' they have not all the same belief I 

But is this holy religion, which appears 
to advance by such slow degrees, and which, 
agreeably to the wish of every benevolent 
heart, should enlighten the whole world ;. 
lis this religion to remain confined for ever 
within its present limits ? — This is by nOi 
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means necessary. By how many various 
ways, which Providence has perhaps pre* 
pared, may it not one day break out with 
splendor through the narrow limits to which 
it is now confined ? How many striking, 
how many irresistible proofs of its truth 
may there be still buried in the bowels of 
the earth, or hidden under ruins, which 
Divine Wisdom may cause to be discovered 
at the time appointed by that same All-seeing 
Wisdom ! How many revolutions, in the 
great political bodies which divide our 
world, may hereafter occur, when the Su- 
preme Wisdom shall see fit ! That people, 
the most antient, the most extraord inary of 
all people ; that people, dispersed and dis- 
seminated, as it were, among the great mass 
of all mankind, for these seventeen centuries, 
without being ever incorporated with that 
mass, without having even formed itself 
into a distindt nation or government ; that 
people, the faithful depository of the most 
antient prophecies, and at the same time a 
perpetual and living monument of the truth 
of the new prophecy ; may not that people^ 
at an appointed time, become, through the 
hand of Providence, one of the chief instri^- 
ments of its designs in favour oC this t^Vv 
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gion,* though these designsbe still unknown 
to that people ? That chain of events^ which 
served by certain unknown principles to 
conne£l causes with effe^ls evep of a miracu- 
lous nature ; may it not likewise extend to 
certain other effetls ? and may not these 
unknown principles produce changes in the 
state of human society, even more consi- 
derable than that which was effedted seven- 
teen centuries ago ?t 

• May that peopk> so venerable by its antiquity, and from 
whom the Jbealtb ^aUpecple eomttht soon open their eyes to the 
light, and with the Christiana cdebrate the Molyone fflvad^ the 
bemd and consummation rfamrjaitb J Ma/ the viid oUve-tree never 
fot^get it has been grafted on the true one / May the children of 
Christ no longer bar np their hearts against that imfortimate 
.people, whom God has loved^ and still lovcSf and seems to have 
entrusted to their care, and placed under their proteiSkion, and 
whose conversion wiH one day be our comfort and joy ! Would 
,to God, that my eame«t desire might hasten and bi-hig forwards 
those happy moments ; and that it were in my. power to prove 
to the numerous descendants of Abraham, the ardent prayera 
-formed in -my heart for their 're-feBtablishment! JSipoe tbey 
mmhled that tbep ibouidfall^ Gcd forbid/ hui rather, through 
their fall, ndvation it come Unto the Gentile*, for to provoke them to 
jealousy. Novo, ifthefaJl of them be the riche* of the naorld, an.i 
the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentilet : how much mare 
their fuUness? ^€r if the catting away of them be the reconciling tf 
the world f vthat shall the receimrg of them be, but life from the 
dead? Rom. Chap. xi. ver. 11, 12, 15. 

t See what I have said on the Miracles, in Book i. Cap. iv.. 
V. vi. and Bobk ii. Ch;ip. ix. 
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If thisdofbine be not produflive of grcatet 
moral eflfedls, amidst the number of those 
who profess it, shall I call in question either 
its perfeftion, or its want of sufficient mo- 
tives ? But/ is there any doftrine, the 
principles of which have a more dire6l ten- 
dency to the happiness of universal society^ 
and that of all its members ? Is there any 
which offers motives better calculated to 
influence the mind and heart ? It elevates 
mortal man to the throne of God, and carr 
ries his hopes even into eternity. 

But the legislator of the universe, in pro- 
mulgating this sublime law, has not tran^- 
formed the intelligent beings' to whom he 
gave it into mere machines. He has given 
them the physical power either to follow d: 
infringe this law ; he has placed in their 
hands the decision of their own destiny ; hfe 
has laid before them good and evil, happi- 
ness and misery. 

Itis no objeflion to the doflrine of Christ, 
tliat all those who profess it are not saints.; 
it would not be less absurd to objeft against 
philosophy, that all those who profess it are 
not philosophers ! But docs it follow ^t^^csx 
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this, that philosophy is not well calculated 
to make philosophers ? Am I to judge of 
a dodtrine merely by its effefts ? Would 
it hot be more equitable to judge of it by its 
principles, its maxims, its motives, and by 
tlie appropriation of all these things to the 
views which I discover in this do€lrine ? If, 
notwithstanding the excellence of this doc- 
trine, and its being so well adapted to its 
purpose, I perceive that it hasf not always 
answered its end, the only just conclusion 
I can draw from that circumstance is this — 
that the prejudices, the passions, and the 
constitution of man frequently weaken or 
destroy the impression which that dodlrine 
tends naturally to produce on the soul. I 
ought not to be surprised ; for I can easily 
conceive, that a free and intelligent being 
cannot be necessarily compelled by motives, 
and that reasons are not causes which have 
certain and necessary effcfls, like weights, 
levers or springs. I ought further to ob- 
serve, that all those, who make an external 
profession df a doftrine, are not always 
really and effeclually convinced of its truth. 

If, therefore, it follow, from these obser- 
rations, that a certain docbrine can produce 
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but a very small number of those who may 
be called truly wise, I shall not be much 
surprised, if I refled):, at the same time, that 
to attain to a high degree of perfedlion of any 
kind is very uncommon \ and that this is 
particularly the case with respe£l to moral 
excellence. But at the same time I can con- 
ceive, that as gold is no less gold, although 
mixed with heterogeneous matter ; so vir<- 
tue, although in a less degree, isnoless virtu^. 
And, as I could wish to he always eqaitabte, 
I must give this dofirine credit for all the 
good effcSts, however inconsiderable, which 
it produces, and for every disorder it pre- 
vents. And, more particularly, were I 
considering a doftrine which commands uls 
to do good without the least ostentation, 
to do gotfd V)orkSy rather than splendid 
works; iftl^s do€ti*ine require also that ri&^ 
le/i band should m^t know v)bat the right 
hand doetk — ^then I should clearly see the 
impossibility ot calculating all the benefit 
which may have accrued to society from 
the promulgation and the praflice of sudi 
adpdlrine. 
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ANOTHER GENERAL DIFFICULTY: ^THAT THE 

•PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY ARE NOT SUFFI- 
. CIENTLY WITHIN THE COMPASS OF ALL MEN'i 

-UNDERSTANDING. ANSWER.--SUMMARY OF 

THE AUTHOR'S REASONING ON MIRACLES AND 
~ TESTIMONY. 

I' FIND 'another difficulty to encounter : — 
: A dofVrine which was to be preached to 
all nations of the earth ; a define which 
was to give to the whole race of mankind 
a fitdl assurance of immortality ; a.dodxipe 
which Was an emanation from eternal wisdom 
itself; — ought not such a doflrine to have 
rested on proofs which men of all times aiid 
all places should have understood with equ^ 
facility ? and ought not the possibility' pf 
scepticism to have been carefully predudiecjf 
And y^t^ what an eitensiVe knowledge is 
jre(]uisite, to collefty to understand 4)^ -JH^ 
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give a proper value to these proofs ! how- 
deep, laborious and intricate the inquiry ! 
how few^ the persons capable of such a con- 
tinned application ! what uncommon parts, 
sagacity and discernment, are absolutely 
necessary to compare the proofs, to estimate 
the degree of probability which each of 
them posseses, to judge of the sum of pro- 
babilities taken together, to weigh the 
proofs against obje6lions, to ascertain the 
force of the objeflions relatively to each 
kind of proof, to solve these objcdlibns, and 
from the whole to deduce such conclusions 
as appear to approach nearest to certainty ! 
Was a doftrine which required so many 
extraordinary qualifications of the mind and 
of the heart, such profound knowted^, 
and so much inquiry ; was such a^ dodbrine 
well adapted to every individual? was it 
(Calculated to give them reasonable assu*- 
ranees of an happiness to come ? could it 
•remove their doubts, strengthen and in- 
• crease the hopes of reason, and bring life 
and immortality to Ugbt ? 

I am fully sensible of this difficulty, and 
do not wish to shrink from it. I see it in all 
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its force ; yet do not think it insurmount- 
* able. Let us then analyse it carefully. 

By the force of evidence* I have been 
. compelled to acknowledge, that man cannot, 
. by the light of his own reason, attain to the 
assurance of a future state. It was therefore 
by extraordinary means alone that he could 
. arrive at this certainty. I can, without dif- 
ficulty, conceive that the acquisition of new 
faculties, or perhaps only a great improve- 
ment of his present faculties, might have 
placed this future state within the compass 
.of his intuitive knowledge, and might have 
admitted him in some manner to contem-* 
^ plate it, as he doeshis present state. I further 
conceive, that an internal revelation^ or ex- 
tenpial miracles, might afford to man this 
certainty, so necessary to his happiness, and 
thus compensate for the imperfection of his 
a£tual faculties. But, the acquisition of new 
faculties, or even a great increase of per- 
fe^ion in the a£tual faculties of man, would 
have made him a very different being from 
that which is known to us by the name of 
*ni;^n;.-aud,"as all the ^ parts of our world 

*^ • • Cha|). iu. Part w- of the PhiL Winf;, 
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have relation both to each other and to the 
whole sy&tem» it is very evideoty that if man^ 
the chief being of our planet, had been 
changed, he would no longer have borne 
his proper natural relation with the planet 
-where he was destined to pass the first mo- 
ments of his duration. A more piercing 
sight, a far more delicate touch, &c. must 
have exposed him to continual inconveni* 
ence. * " ' 

It would have been requisite also, to 
have altered the o&conoihj of the planet, to 
have placed it in a proper relation with the 
new o&conomy of man. 

The difficulty, therefore, considered in 
this point of view, amounts to this — Whv 
has not God made a different earth 1 And 
this leads to another question — Wherefore 
has not God created a different universe ? 
for the earth is in connexion with the uni- 
verse, just as man is with the earth. The 
universe is the whole of all created beingi;* 
This whole is systematic and harmonioua; 
there is not a single part, which bears not a 
relation to tlxc whole. Can I presume to 
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'say, that, in the ^^ork €f die Supreme Intel- 
Hgence, there exists any one thing which 
has^nb connexion with the work, and which 
' at the same time constitutes a part of it I 
\fy notwithstanding the wedciiess of my 
powers and fkculties ; if, notwithstanding 
' ^e great imperfe^ion of my instruments^ I 
stilt discover so many connexions and rela- 
tions, and so ihufch harmony, between the 
various parts of the world which I inhabit ; 
if these connexions are multiplied, combi- 
ned, and diiversified, in proportion as I 
multiply,, combine, and vary my ob- 
servations and experiments ; — ^how great 
is the probability that, were my facul- 
ties and instruments incomparably more 
'pcrfeft, that I should discover every where, 
/dud even in the smallest parts, the same 
' conneiions and relati(Mis, and the same 
' harmony ! and this must necessarily be, 
since the greatest parts are dways formed 
oT the smallest, and these of others still 
m<^e ^Lminutiye, 8cc* and e'sery nj^hole es- 
• sentiallf depends on the order and propor- 
' tioiL of the parts of which it is composed*. 
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. How unphilosophical, therefore^ ^would 
it be to pretend, that the aconomy of man 
should have been changed, by the Author 
of the univers?;, ,yiiii:Order to afford him a, 
greater certaiijitypfhi^' future state ? Nei- 
ther would the desire of an intemd revela* 
•tion, to give him a- full assurance of it, ht 
less contrary ta reason. Such a revelatioii 
must haive been universal, or have extend* 
ed itself to pvery individual, since this cer* 
tainty of a future state was equally necessary 
to every single being. 

But I have already observed, at the Ije- 
.ginning of Chap. I. Book II. that it was. 
suitable to the csconomy of man to he led by 
his senses and by reflefVion ; now, suppo* 
sing an internal and universal revelation^ 
carried forwards from age to age, would 
such a revelation have been conformable ta 
the present constitution of man ? And if^ 
from the first origin of things, it was ordain* 
ed, that the happiness he was to enjoy in 
his future state should be the result of his 
reason employed on inquiries into ^e foun- 
dation of that happiness, how could he 
have applied his reason to this important in- 
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quiry, . if an internaL and irresistible re vc- 
iation had thus rendered useless, the exer- 
cise of this &cujt]r ? 

Another extraordinary method still re- 
mained, which might cooduft man to this 
certainty^ so much to be desired^ and which 
appears not to have been within the reach of 
his unassisted reason. This extraordiniuy 
means was that of miracles, palpable, strik- 
ing, numerous, and diversified, duly con- 
nefled with each other, and indissolubly 
united with such circumstances as might 
chara6lerize them, and determine their 
scope and design. It is evident that this 
extraordinary mean was the only one (at 
least known to us) which made no alterati<Hi 
in the present constitution of man, and left 
free exercise to all his faculties. 

But if miracles were designed to manifest: 
to man the vi^ill of the Supreme Being ; if 
they were, in some measure, the physical 
expression of this wiU ; then evidently all 
men ha:d an equal claim to this extraordinar 
ry favour ; all men would have ardently de- 
sired to see these signs ; and if ^ as I have 
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already remarked,* for the gratification of 
every individual, miracles had become per- 
petual and universal ; how could they 
have retained their qudity oi extraordinary 
sifrns ? What distinction would hav€ re- 
mained between miracles, and the ordina* 
ry course of nature ?t 

It was therefore essential to the very nap- 
tare of miracles, thatthev should be occa^ 
sionally .wrought, in. certain places^ and on 
.certain times ; now, this relation to time 
and place, this necessary relation, evident- 
ly supposes testimony, and oral or written 
tradition. Tradition required a certain lan- 
guage, which should be intelligible to those 
to whom this tradition was transmitted. 
Tins language could be neither universal, 
perpetual, nor invariable : such a language 
.was no more agreeable to the (Economy of 
our planet, than a perfcfit resemblance, ei- 
. ther physical or moral, between alt the in- 

• ' '• 

• At the beginning of Chap. i'. Book li. 

1 1 intreat The reader to recur to wbat 1 have 8»>d OA-this 9f^ 
y^Ckf m Book L attd ii. 
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dividuals of mankind. It was therefore a' 
natural consequence of the vicisitude of hu- 
nian things, that the language in which the 
•witnesses of the miraculous fa£ls published 
their narrative, . should one day become a 
dead language, and be understood by the 
learned only. Again — It was a. conse- 
quence of the same vicisitude in the things 
of this world, that the originals of the nar* 
rati ve should be lost; that the first copies 
of tliese originals should be lost also ; and 
that the latter copies should present a num- 
ber of various readings ; that a multitude 
of minute fa£ls, and minute circumstan- 
ces, well known to the contemporaries of 
the witnesses, and necessary to elucidate, 
certain passages of the text, should be un- 
known to their descendants, as well aa a va* . 
riety of other information, more or less user 
ful, 8cc. Finally — It was the natural conse*^ 
quence of the state of things, and of thenar 
tore of the human faculties, th^t an art* 
should be invented, the direft objedl of 
which should be the interpretation of the 
most important of all books. This refined 

• The art of cntkism, which might be called the logic of the 
scbcUrfe, or of conuncntaton. Vi<k Book iii. Chap. viii. 
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art, therefore, was to take place, was to en- 

ligfileh the learned^ to disperse or lessen 

the clouds which obscured certain truths ; 

and the learned were to enlighten ^d con- 

du£l the multitude. 

It must not be obje6led here, that God,' 
by an extraordinary intervention, might 
have prevented the decay of the language in 
which the evidence had been written^ ; that' 
by the same means he might have prevented 
* the loss of the written evidence, the cbntra- 
diflions, the alterations, the various -read- 
ings of the text : — I have dready observed 
how uni*esLSonable such an objeftibh would 
be,* since it would be still supposing con- 
tinued miracles, &c. I have also obser- 
ved, that these contradi£ti6ns, these altera- 
tions, these variations, of the text, do not 
affeft the ground, or the substance of the; 
evidence ; and that it is by no iheans im- 
possible to reconcile the passages in a satis^ 
factory manner. f 

■- I now come closer to the difScuttv under 






. * Vide Book iv. Chap. tii. 
fVife fiMkiii. Chap. vui. and Book W. Chap, ji; W Ui 
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examination. Since then the certainty of . 
a futv^re state could rest only on proo& *of 
£i£t; unce the nature and design of the. 
iniracles required that they, should be 
wrought in certain places, and at certain, 
times ; it became a necessary consequence^ 
that the proofs ofii future state were to be 
submitted to the decision of reason^ in the* 
aame manner as all other proofs of fishfls^ 
The proofs, therefore of a future state fell- 
tiiu» under the. test of criticism, a&much asr 
any other historal fa£ls : thus likewise they^ 
become the most impo|tant object of deep 
investigation ; and it was ft part of the plaa 
of Providence, that the learned should col*' 
le6t these proofs, arrange them in a certaiif 
order, develope,. elucidate them, and solve 
the objefkions which they would create^ 
That they should compose from the whole 
particular treatises, and become interpre* 
ters to the ])eople of these narratives^ which 
contained tbe vjords of eternal life. 

Let me now compress my arguments in- 
to a narroVirer compass. Man has two meims 
ofarriving at the knowledge of things; the 
senses, and refleftion : neither the one nor 
the other of these tm:> means, nor both to* 
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gether, could lead him to a moral certainty 
of a future state :. they were too dispropoir. 
tionate to the nature^ of those things which 
formed the objc6l of this certainty. This I 
have clearly proved.*— —Man therefore 
could be led to this certainty only by some 
chitraordinary mean^ But, it was an intet. 
ligent and moral being which was to be led 
— it was man; that is, a being endowed 
with cerl^n faculties, and whose faeultles; 
were confined within certain a£lual limits^ 
If, therefore, the extraordinary means, of 
which I am speaking, had consii^ted in im- 
parting new faculties to man, or in enlar. 
ging the a£lual extent of his faculties, it 
would no longer have been man, who would 
have been led to the certainty in question y 
it would have been a bdng very different * 
from that which man really is. It was 
therefore requisite, that these extraordina- 
ry means should be so far consistent with 
the present constitution of man, that, with- 
but creating the least alteration, it might bo 

sufficient to convince him of a future statCat 

■ 

These means were miracles ; for nothing, 
could be better adapted to prove to man* 

•Bo4kxvi. Cbap. iii. PbU. Paling. 
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kind, that the author of nature had spoken, 
than, miracles. But had miracles been 
wrought inevery place, and in evfery time^ 
they would have fallen into the ordinary 
course of nature, and would no longer have 
been sufficient to ascertain, that the su- 
preme author of nature had spoken.* It 
became therefore necessary, that miracles 
should be wrought in certain places, and at 
certain times. They were, then, to be 
submitted to the rules of testimony, as are 
all other fa6ls. Reason, therefore, was to 
apply these rules, and by this applicfation 
to judge of the reality of the fa6ls. And, 
Because these fa6ls were miraculous, and 
because, to obtain belief, miraculous fafts 
require a greater number of testimonies, 
^nd testimonies of superior force, it was 
agreeable to the nature of this species of 
proof, that it should be given by witnesses 
who united, in the highest degree, those 
conditions that establish, in the eye of rea- 
son, the credibility of any fa£l whatever ;t 
I say, of any fact vjhate'oer^ because it 
seems very evident to me^ that miracles are 

* Vide Book i. and Book ii. Chap. & 
\ Vide l^ooV v\. C>a»^'iBL. 
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not less fafts, although those fadls are not 
comprised within the sphere of the^com- 
mon laws of nature. I have already obser- 
Ted elsewhere,* that reason will acquiesce 
in those proofs of fafts which the miracles 
afford, if, after applying to those proofs the 
rules of sound criticism and exaft logic, 
they appear to be established on a solid 
basis. 

"I shall add but one observation more, 
and shall then, I apprehend, have cleared up 
the difficulty in question; Have I not in 
reality exaggerated this difficulty ? Are such 
great parts, such extensive and elevated 
knowledge, requisite, in fafl, to form a 
sound judgment of the proofs of the Chris- 
tian revelation ? In order to appreciate 
rightly the most palpable proofs, coUeftctT 
by the best writers, with as much order 
-as perspicuity, in books which they have 
found means to adapt to all capacities, is it 
not sufficient to have art impartial mind, 
disengaged from the prejudices of false phi- 
losophy, an upright heart, and a moderate 
degree of attention? That a sensible reader 

V 
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may form a proper judgment of sinjrpartl-- 
cular history, or doctrine, is it absoliitdy 
necessary for him to possess all the pewters 
and all the knowledge of those authors who 
have collefted the proofs of this history and 
this doflxinc ? To enable a jury to bring in 
a verdift, is it necessary that they should be 
possessed of the deep knowledge, the accu- 
rate information, and the great talents, ^f 

those who are appointed to preside on the 
bench. 

Is it not necessary, on many occasion!^ 
to have recourse to those who are adepts in 
particular arts or sciences, and ta depend 
in some degree upon their integrity and ad- 
roitness ? should not the people have re* 
course to the learned, to direft and assist 
' them in forming a judgment of the various 
proofs laid before them, to establish the 
truth and certainty of the Christian revela- 
tion ? Besides, amidst these proofs, are 
there not some that may be easily comprc- 
hended by the most limited capacities ? 
How admirably calculated is the moral ex- 
cellence of Christ, to make deep impressions 
on virtuous and feeling minds ! How much 
^oes the Qharafter of the mstitutor himself 



excite the admiration and veneration of 
every sincere friend to truth and virtue I 
Much of the same sublimity of charaSter 
appears in the conduft of the first disciples* 
What a life! What morals! What excel- 
lent models ! What benevolence ! What 
charity ! Are such things beyond the reach 
of the multitude ? And are these things 
destitute of power to influence theii- minds I 
They will not believe, perhaps, on the au- 
thority of so many proofs as a divine ; but 
they will believe on those proofs which are 
most within their comprehension, nor will 
their belief on that account be the less ra- 
tional, the less pra6lical, or the less com- 
fortable. 
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CONTINUATION OF GENERAL DIFFICULTIES i^ 
THAT THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSFEL DOES 
liTOT SEEM FAVOURABLE TO PATRIOTISM:— 
THAT IT HAS BEEN PRODUCTIVIL OF GREAT 
EVILS ON EARTH. ANSWERS* 

IF it be further objeSed, thjat tbe doc* 
trine of Christ is un&votirable to patri* 
otism, and calculated only to enslave the 
mind, will not the faithful history of its es- 
tablishment and progress prove imjrnediately 
the falsehood of such an assertion ? Could 
there possibly exist subje6ls more submis- 
sive, citizens more virtuous, souls more 
generous, and soldiers more intrepid^ than 
the first disciples, dispersed over the em^ 
pire ; ever persecuted, ever humane, ever 
benevolent, and faithful to the prince ind 
his ministers ? If the purest source of true 
magnanimity results, from a deep and lively 
Bcnse of the dignity of our nature^ what 
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m«st be the magnsuiimity and tile eleyatioi^ 
of a being whose views are not confined 
within the tinuts of time I 



Shall I repeat what has beeu asserted^ 
that the real and genuine disciples of Christ 
V)ould not form a state that could suhsist ? 
But wherefore not ? replies a true philosoi^* 
pher,* who well knew how to appreciate 
thing$^ and who cannot be suspefted ei^ 
ther of credulity or partiality : ** Why jiot ? 
•* Citizens of this profession being infinitely 
** enlightened widi respcdt to the various 
duties of life^ and having the warmesil^ 
zeal to fulfil them, must be perfe€Uy sen<* 
sible of the rights of natural defence^ 
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•* The more they believe themselves indebti* 
** cd to religion, the more they would thmk 
** due to their country. The principles oi 
•' Christianity, deeply engraven on the 
\^ heart, would be infinitely nu}re powerfu}( 
" than the felse honour of monarchies, thaa^ 
** the bumaa virtues of republics^ or the? 
" servile fear of despotic states.'* 
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Shall I exaggerate the evils which' this 
doftrine has occasioned in the world; tho 
cruel wars of which it has been produfUve ; 
the blood it has spilt ; the atrocious inju* 
ries it has committed ; the calamities , of 
every kind which attended this dodlrine in 
the first centuries, and which broke ou| 
afresh in much later times, &c. ? But, shall 
I forever confound the ill use, or the acci* 
dental, nay perhaps the necessary conse-^ 
quences of an excellent thing, with the 
thing itself ? Were these horrors authorised 
by a doftrine which breathes nothing but 
charity, meekness, and mercy ? Were 
tiiese crimes direfiled by a dofilrine so pure„ 
so holy ? Was it the word of the Prince o£ 
Peace, which armed brothers against bro«- 
thers, and taught them the infernal art of 
refining on every species of torture ? Were. 
thie daggers sharpened, the tortures pre-^ 
pared, the scaffolds raised, the faggots 
lighted, by toleration ? — No ; — flight must 
not be confounded with darkness, nor nuid 
fanaticism with all-bearing charity. I know 
that charity suffer etb lortgy andiskitid^ 
charity envietb noty charity vauntetb not 
itself^ is noi puff^i up; doth not behave:: 
ztseif unseemly y sc^ftctfe not 6er own^ is not 



tmsily provoked^ tbinketb no evil^ rejctieeti 
not in iniquity^ but rejoiceib in the truth / 
beantb all things ^ believetb all things ^ 
bopetb all things^ endureth all tbihgi. 
No ; he that went about doing good^ did 
not put the murderous dagger into the 
hands of his children, npr diftate to thefti 
a code of intolerance. The mildest, tUe 
most compassionate, and the most just of 
beings has not* breathed into the hearts of 
his disciples the spirit of persecution, bdt 
has ^kindled %vifhin them the divine fire of 
charitv. 

** To pretend" (says this eminent write* 
tgaiii,:^ whom I have already quoted, and 
whom I could quote continually), ** to pre- 
^* tend to say, that reUgion is not a restrain-^ 
** ing motire, because it does not always 
** restrain, is equally absurd as to say, that 
**• the civil laws arc not a restraining motive. 
•* It is a false way of reasoning against re* 
•* ligion^ to collefl, in a large work, a 

* John xxy 23 — A f^rmbolical but voy sigmificativt aAkm. 
f IfolEe xxiv.33. 

\ MooteaquicQ, Spins of L«wi» iib. xsi.T. chsp ^ 
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** long detail of the evils it has produced, 
y if we do not give, at the same time, an 
** enumeration of the advantages which 
•* have flowed from it. Were I to relate all 
^ the evils which have arisen in the world 
** from civil laws, from monarchy, and 
^* from republican government, I might tell 
** of frightful things. Were it of aoadvan- 
•' tage for subjefts to have relig^on^ it 
' *' would still be of some, if princes had it, 
** and if they whitened with foam the only 
•* rein which can restrain those who fear 
•* not human laws. A prince who loves and 
•* fears religion is a lion, who stoops to the 
•* hand that strokes, or to the voice that ap- 
*• peases him. He who fears and hates re- 
•* ligion is like the savage beast, that growls 
*^ and bites the chain, which prevents his 
•* flying on the passenger. He who has no 
•• religion at all, is that terrible animal, who 
** perceives his liberty only when he tears 
** in pieces, and when hedevours." 

With what satisfaftion do I remark this 
profound and humane writer, this precep- 
tor of kings and nations, tracing with his 
immortal hand the eulogium of that reH* 
gion^ which a well-disj^sed > mind^ tlie 
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»orc philosophical it becomes, thie more it 
will admire ! " Let us set before our eyes, 
** on the one hand, the continual massacres 
♦* of the kings and generals of the Greeks 
** and Romans ; and, on the other, the dc-» 
** struCiion of people and cities by those fa* 
*^ mous conquerors ^Timur-Beg and ^Jen* 
** gbis-Kbarij who ravaged Asia ; and we 
** shall see, that we owe to Christianity, in 
** government, a certain political law : and 
** in war, a certain law of nations ; benefits 
'• which human nature can never sufficient-* 
** ly acknowledge, 

" It is owing to this law of nations, that, 
amongst us, viftory leaves these great 
advantages to the conquered, life, liber- 
*' ty, laws, wealth, and always religion, 

♦ Timur-Beg, or Tamcriane, emperor of the Tartars, and one 
of the most renowned conquerors, died in 1415, aged 71. He 
gained several yiflorics over the Persians, subdued the Parthians^ 
reduced the g^atest part of the Indies, and brought into subjec- 
tion Mesopotamia and Egypt. He triumphed over Bajazet, em- 
peror of the Turks, and thus reigned over three parts of the 
world. 

f Jenghis-Khan, one of the most illustrious wairiors conquer^ 
ed the Mogul, and Tartars, and founded one of the greatest em» 
pkeein the woild; hediied in 1226, agedH. 
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^* when the conqueror is not blind to hi 
*• own interest/** 

How many domestic virtues, and afts of 
mercy exercised in privacy and retirement 
has this do6b:ine of life produced, and pro* 
duces still ! How frequently are the cha- 
racters of a Socrates and an £pi6tetu8 met 
with under the garb of an ignoble artisan ! 
if indeed that epithet can ever be justly ap- 
plied to an honest man ; and how superior 
the knowledge of this artisan, concerning 
the duties, and future destiny of man, to 
that of either of those two philosophers ! 
Ood forbid that either injustice or ingrati^ 
tude should harbour in my breast. If I enu- 

m 

merate the blessings w,hich accrue from true 
religion, it is to her, I perceive, that {^ilo- 
sophy itself is indebted for its birth, pro- 
gress, and pcrfeftion* If the Father of 
light had not vouchsafed to enlighten man- 
kind, can I venture to affirm , that I myself 
should not have been an idolater ? Bom 
perhaps in the midst of the most profound 
darkness, and of the most monstrous super- 
stition, I should have remained imniersed 
in prejudice and depravity ; and in the 

^Montesq. BooVzxW. Cbv^^/ul. 
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works of nature, and my own wonderful 
frame, I should have seen little more than 
an irregular chaos. And if happily, or un- 
fortunately, for me, I had elevated my mind 
so far as to entertain a doubt i:oncerning 
the author of all things, concerning my 
present or future destiny, &c. that doubt 
would have been perpetual ; I should ne- 
ver have been able to remove that doubt, 
which perhaps would have proved the tor- 
ment of my life. 

Can true philosophy, therefore, refuse 
to acknowledge the infinite obligations it 
has to religion ? can it glory in loading it 
With charges which must recoil upon it- 
self ? — And can true religion, on the other 
hand, rise up against philosophy, and for- 
get the important services which may be 
derived from it ? 
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Conclusion of general difficulties :. 

SCUftlTY OF THE DOCTRINE, AND ITS SEEMING 
OPPOSITION TO REASON. i-REPLY. 

LASTLY ; shall t attack thti i-eligibn 
of Christ in its tehets ? Shall I draW 
arguments from its mysteHes, thfeir inct>ttl. 
prehensibility, their oppbsitioh (aj^ki-ehtly 
at least) to reason ? 

But what right have I to rtqulfe that slU 
should be LIGHT in nature and in glriJce J 
How many mysteries are there in nature 
which I am unable to penetrate ? What 
a multitude of these have I enumerated in 
the 12th and 13th Parts of the Philosophi- 
cal Palingenesis, and how far from being 
complete is the catalogue I have there made 
of them ! how easily might it be increased, 
if I thought proper ! What grounds, there- 
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fore, have I to be astonished, at the obscu- 
rity in which certain do6lrines of religion 
are involved ? Is not this obscurity itself 
greatly increased by that darkness which en- 
velopes so many of the mysteries of nature ? 
Hovv unphilosophical would it be, were I 
to complain, that God has not bestowed on 
me the eyes and intelligence of an angej, 
that I might penetrate into all the secrets qf 
nature, and of grace ? Have I the presump- 
tion to think, that, in order to satisfy an 
idle curiosity, God ought to have disturb- 
ed the universal harmony of nature, and 
placed me one step higher in the immense 
scale of beings ? Is not my extent of know- 
ledge sufficient to guide me safely in the 
path which is traced out for me I Have I 
not sufficient motives to pursue it steadily, 
and sufficient hopes to animate my efforts, 
and to excite me in the pursuit of my pro- 
sper end ? Even natural religion itself, that 
religion which I believe to be the result, 
and which I consider as the glory of my rea- 
son, that very system which seems to m.c. 
so harmonious, so connedied in all its parts, 
so perfeSly philosophical ; with how many 
impenetrable mysteries does it abound ! 
The sok idea of a i^ccs^^Vi^-^^^^^ss^^v 
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ing, of a being existing by itself, how un- 
fathomable is such a thought, even to an 
archangel ! Nay, even without reverting 
so far back as to that first Great Being 
which absorbs all comprehension, the soul 
itself, that soul which natural religion 
sooths with the hopes of immortality, how 
many insuperable difficulties does it pre- 
sent to me ! 

# 

But these doftrines of thie religion of 
Christ, which at first sight appear so in- 
comprehensible, and even so repugnant to 
reason, are they in reality so much so as 
they appear to be ? Have not men, too bi- 
gotted perhaps in favour of their own opi- 
nions, sometimes given false interpretations 
to the words of the founder, and of his first 
disciples ? and have they not thus altered 
and multiplied the do6lrines ? Do I not 
take these interpretations for the very doc- 
trine itself? I apply myself to the only pure 
source of all doclrinal truth, I attentive- 
ly consider that admirable book, which 
strengthens and increases my hopes ; I en- 
deavour to find the true interpretation of it 
in itself, and not in the dreams and visions 
of certain comm^xvtaXoT^ •. I compare text 
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With text, dodtrine with doftrine, each wri- 
ter with himself, all the writers together, 
and the whole with the most evident princi- 
ples of reason ; and, having finished this 
serious impartial, long-continued, and of* 
tcn-repeated examination, I find the suppo- 
sed contradictions disappear, the shades 
grow weaker, light breaking forth from the 
midst of darkness, and faith frequently uni- 
ting with reason, sometimes soaring above 

it, but never * standing in direft opposi- 
tion to its dictates. 

• It is obvious, th^t the consideration of do^hines did not en- 
ter into the plan of a work, calculated for all Christian societies, 
in which I was to confine myself to the establishing the founda- 
tions of the credibility of revelation. But I shall here repeat 
what I said in the Anal. Essay, in concluding my exposition of 
the dodrine of the resurreiSlion, Sect. 754. — " The cxplanaticin 
•< which I have ventured to give of one of the chiefdoarines of 
" revelation^ proves that revelation is not repugnant to philoso^ 
«* phical ideas ; and this explanation shews, that other do£lrines^ 
^ are equally susiceptiiile of ainwlar explanations, were they b^t* 
" ter understood.* 
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CHAP. XL 



GENERAL COXSIDERATIONS ON THE NATURE 
AND CONNEXION OF THE PROOFS.— CONCLU- 
SION OF THE INQUIRIES INTO CHRISTIANITY. 

THUS have I considered, in a philoso- 
phical light, the principal proofs of 
that revelation, which reason pointed out to 
me, as necessary to the happiness of man- 
kind. I review these proofs distindlly in 
my own mind ; I weigh them over again. 
I do not allow them to be separated ; I take 
them colle6livcly ; I view them together ; 
I evidently see that they form a ivhole^ and 
that each principal proof is an essential 
part of this w hole. I discover a subordi- 
nation, a connexion, a harmony between all 
the parts, and a tendency in each to one 
common centre. I place myself in that 
centre, and thus receive the various impres- 
sions which ar\se {torn ^^^^vats of the 
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circumference, I fed the eflFeft of each 
particular impression, and that of the ijohole^ 
I unfold the particular effefts, I compare 
them together, and the general effeSl of 
this combination of evidence afts most for- 
cibly on my mind. 

I perceive then, that this powerful effedl 
on the mind and heart would be almost an- 
nihilated, if, instead of taking the proofs 
colle6lively, I took each of them separately, 
and did not unite them again together ; the 
effe6l would still grow Weaker, if I reduced 
these proofs to miracles alone. 

My method is*natural, and seems to come 
to the point by the shortest line. I will 
here briefly recapitulate it : — ^After having 
laid my foundations in the physical and mo- 
ral constitution of man,* as it is known to 
us by experience and by reasoning, my bu:- 
siness was first to inquire. Whether it was 
consistent with the analogy of this constitUf- 
tion, that man, by the sole force of his rea- 
son, should arrive at a sufficient certainty- 
respedling his future destiny ?t And, as it* 

• Chap. i. ii. Part xvi. Phil. Palings 
f Chap. viU. of thi^Pwt. 
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appeared evident to me that tiiis iras aof 
possible, it was natural to inquire, in .the 
next place, Whether the Creator of man 
j^ould not afford him this desirable certainty,, 
-without changing his present constitution.. 
This great question led me,* by a road no 
less philosophical than diredl, to the subjedt 
of miracles ; for the question was, first, to 
examine, whether God himself had spoken ;* 
then, how he had spoken ; by whom, and to^ 
.whom, he had spoken, f fee;. 

But as, agreeably to my principles, minu* 
eles are nothing more than a particular^ 
species of language, and that language is 
nothing more than a colleftion of signs, 
which by themselves have no signification r 
I was then to consider the design or object 
of this extraordinary language, which it 
seemed to. me that the legislator of nature 
had addressed to mankind. I was to consi- 
der also the moral charafterf of those cxtra*- 
wdinary men who had been commissioned- 

• Book i. 

f Chap i. ii iii. Book aL 

|r Chap. U. Book lu. 
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to interpret this language to mankind,* the 
prophecies which had foretold the mission 
of a celestial messenger,! the dodlrine of 
that celestial messenger, and theij: success 
of his mission, ** &c. 

By thus bringing together, and compar- 
ing the external^^ and r/i/^r/i^/f J proofs of 
Christianity, this important consequence re- 
sults to my mind ; — that there exists no 
ancient history so well attested, as that of 
Christ ; — that there are no historipal fafts 
established on so great a number of proofs j 
on proofs so solid, so striking and so various, 
as those on which the religion of the Divina 
Messenger is founded. 

• Chap. ii. Book ii. 

■j" Chap. V. Book iv. 

J Chap. i. ii. iii. of this Book. 

•• Chap. V. and vi. of this Book. 

f f The proofs which the miracles and propliecies, the charac» 
tcr of our Saviour, and that cf his disciples, exhibit, are called 
the external proofs. They ai-e exterior to the dodrine consider- 
ed in itself; butthejall concur with the doftrine in establishing 
the same fundamental truth. 

\\ The inferno/ proofs, are those drawn from the nature of the 
doMne itself ; that is, iu excellence, and fitness to the wants of 
human nature, &c. 
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Conclusion. 



I have endeavoured to explore the inmost 
recesses of my heart, and, having discovered 
no secret motive there which should induce 
me to reje6l a religion so well calculated to 
supply the defefts of my reason, to comfort 
me under afflidlion, and to advance the per- 
feflion of my nature, I receive this religion 
as the greatest blessing that Heaven in its 
goodness could confer upon mankind. And 
I should still receive it with gratitude, were 
I to consider it only as the very best and 
most perfe6l system of prafilical philosophy. 
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